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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


February  2004 


To  The  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society 

) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Boys  and  Girls 


Enclosed  is  your  schedule  of  programs  for  year  2004.  We  hope  you 
will  try  to  attend  most  if  not  all  of  our  six  meetings. 

Your  program  committee  (Lil  Files,  George  Brouillette,  and  Hugh 
Wiberg)  have  put  together  a  series  of  meetings  which,  we  think,  will 
delight  and  entertain  you. 

You  will  note  that  we  have  put  into  effect  a  modest  increase  in  dues 
this  year,  in  order  to  be  able  to  “pay  the  bills.”  Our  Intention  is  to  stay 
solvent,  while  providing  you  with  a  first  rate  series  of  programs.  Even 
with  this  small  dues  increase,  we  think  you  will  agree  that  six 
evenings  with  the  T.B.S.  (at  $15.00  per  family)  is  still  one  of  the  last 
great  entertainment  bargains  in  New  England. 

All  meetings  this  year  will  be  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month.  If  you 
should  ever  have  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  meeting  may  be 
cancelled  due  to  weather  conditions,  you  may  call  any  of  the  program 
committee  (phone  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  program  sheet)  by  4:00 
p.m.  on  the  day  of  the  scheduled  meeting. 

We  have  an  opening  on  our  club  staff.  With  the  retirement  of  Hugh 
Wiberg  as  president,  we  will  continue  to  keep  the  organization  “Alive 
and  Well”  by  committee,  composed  of  George  Brouillette,  Erin 
Costello,  Lil  Files  and  Hugh  Wiberg,  until  Hugh’s  successor  is 
appointed.  Anyone  interested? 

Having  survived  the  coldest  winter  in  memory,  we  will  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  Thursday,  March  4th,  by  which  time  the  robins  and 
some  warmer  weather  should  have  returned! 


\ 


Li(,  (^eorge,  and Odugfi 


THURSDAY.  MARCH  4 


For  openers  In  2004,  Lillian  Files  will  present  a  great  45-minute  video  on  ravens,  one  of  nature’s  “High 
IQ”  creatures.  (This  program  was  scheduled  for  last  March,  but  was  cancelled  due  to  a  snowstorm.) 
The  Nature  Channel  has  shown  this  program  several  times  due  to  its  fascinating  subject  matter  and  its 
first  rate  quality.  T.B.S.  member  Lauren  Chaney  of  Tyngsboro,  a  raven  expert  by  any  standard,  will  be 
in  attendance  to  lead  a  discussion. 


TUIIDCnAY  APRII  1 


April.  Andy,  a  math  teacher  by  profession,  travels  extensively  across  the  land  as  his  very  busy 


schedule  allows,  visiting  bird  sanctuaries  and  wildlife  refuges.  His  slide  presentation  features  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  birds. 

THURSDAY.  MAY  6 

Our  May  program  features  Derek  Lovitch  of  Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  Lovitch  Is  a  well-known  field  biologist, 
naturalist,  and  guide.  This  slide  program  features  birds,  mammals  and  natives  of  the  Saint  Paul 
Islands,  a  part  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Lovitch’s  program  shows  the  varied  flora  and 
fauna  of  this  area  to  best  advantage. 

THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  2 

If  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  red-tailed  hawks,  this  program  will  fascinate  you.  Maya  Ruettger-Cruciana 
of  Bedford  will  present  this  evening’s  program,  featuring  “Hawk  in  the  House:  A  Love  Story.”  Maya 
works  as  a  teacher-naturalist  for  Mass  Audubon’s  Blue  Hills  Trailside  Museum  in  Milton.  Join  popular 
lecturer  Maya,  and  meet  Thane,  a  live,  wild-born  red-tailed  hawk. 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  7 

For  you  South  Florida  fans,  this  program  is  for  you!  Marilyn  aqd  Rick  Cloran  of  Swampscott  will  take 
us  on  an  exploration  of  the  photographic  opportunities  on  Sanibel  Island  and  the  surrounding  region. 
Included  are  scenes  at  Venice,  Cape  Coral  and  the  great  Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary.  A  musical 
background  enhances  the  pleasure  of  their  great  photography. 


THURSDAY.  NOVEMBER  4 


Our  last  program  in  2004  brings  John  C.  Fuller  of  Norfolk,  MA  to  Dunstable.  John  is  a  prominent 
nature  photographer  and  lecturer,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  America  and  the 
New  England  Camera  Club  Council.  This  evening’s  program  takes  us  to  the  tropical  rain  forests  of 
Central  and  South  America,  home  to  a  vast  array  of  flora  and  fauna  of  exquisite  beauty.  Join  us  as 
John  takes  us  on  this  adventure  to  the  tropics. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT 


George  Brouillette 
Erin  Costello 


978/448-5448 

978/649-6499 


Lil  Files 
Hugh  Wiberg 


978/692-2520 

978/658-5852 
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Providing  Birds  With  Cozy  Wint©r  Roosts 


ONE  MORNING  last  winter  I 
glanced  out  the  window  just  in 
time  to  see  a  bird  poke  its  head 
out  the  round  entrance  to  our  backyard 
birdhouse.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  the 
wooden  box  occupied.  I’d  put  it  up  the 
previous  spring,  hoping 
Eastern  bluebirds  would 
nest  there,  but  the  local 
bluebirds  had  ignored  my 
offering.  Grabbing  binoc¬ 
ulars,  I  could  see  a  red 
patch  on  a  black-and- 
white  head — my  first  ten¬ 
ant  was  a  male  downy 
woodpecker.  He  wasn’t 
building  a  nest  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  though — he 
was  using  the  box  as  a 
snug  bird  bedroom. 

Birds  often  seek 
protected  places  to 
roost  or  sleep. 

Dense  vegetation 
found  in  thickets 
or  the  interior 
branches  of  ever¬ 
greens  serve  as  a 
windbreak  and 
conceal  the  birds 
from  night-prowl¬ 
ing  predators.  A 
few  species  of  song 
birds — the  ones  that 
nest  in  tree  cavities  or 
birdhouses  in  spring — will 
also  use  roost  boxes  in 
winter.  Among  them: 
bluebirds,  chickadees, 
titmice  and  some 
woodpeckers.  Screech 
owls,  another  box-nest¬ 
ing  species,  will  also 
roost  in  boxes.  But  don’t  expect  to  see 
such  familiar  backyard  visitors  as  car¬ 
dinals,  jays  or  juncos  in  your  bird 
hotels.  Species  that  build  cuplike  nests 
in  trees  and  shrubs  generally  don’t 
enter  boxes. 

Gary  Springer,  a  bird  enthusiast  in 
Carnesville,  Georgia,  has  35  bluebird 
boxes  on  his  50-acre  property,  and  sev- 


By  hanging 
a  roost  box, 
you  can  offer 
birds  a  warm, 
safe  place 
to  spend 
the  night 


eral  double  as  winter  roost  boxes.  “I’ve 
got  a  tufted  titmouse  that  comes  like 
clockwork — I’ve  seen  it  every  cold 
night  for  the  past  two  winters,”  he  says. 
The  bird  pops  into  the  box  about  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  pokes  its  head 
out  for  a  last  look 
around,  then  settles  in  for 
the  night. 

Just  as  some  college 
kids  love  roommates  and 
others  demand  a  single, 
different  birds  like  differ¬ 
ent  sleeping  arrange¬ 
ments.  Woodpeckers  tend 
to  want  a  private  room; 
Eastern  bluebirds  like  the 
concept  of  a  “family 
bed.”  Keith  Kridler,  an 
environmental  educator  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Texas, 
watched  a  bluebird 
pair  raise  three 
clutches  in  a  back¬ 
yard  box  one  sum¬ 
mer.  When  winter 
rolled  around  and 
temperatures 
dipped  to  freez¬ 
ing,  the  whole 
extended  family — 
nine  birds  in  all — 
crowded  into  the  box 
to  sleep  at  night. 


CREATURE  COMFORTS:  Eastern 
bluebirds  nestle  on  the  floor 
of  a  roost  box  at  night  to  keep 
warm  when  the  cold  wind  blows. 


□  When  you  hang  out  your  box, 
don’t  forget  to  ensure  it’s  pro¬ 
tected  from  predators.  Mount  the  box 
on  a  metal  pole — cats,  raccoons, 
weasels  and  rats  can  climb  trees 
and  wooden  fenceposts.  As  heart¬ 
breaking  as  it  is  to  lose  a  nestbox  full 
of  chicks  to  a  predator,  says  Gary 
Springer,  “it  is  much  more  dreadful  to 
think  of  losing  10  to  20  mature  blue¬ 
birds  in  a  single  winter  night.” 


Luring  Them  In 


□  There’s  not  much  research  on 
which  roost  boxes  work  best, 
but  prefabricated  boxes  are  worth  a 
try.  Some  look  like  jumbo  nest 
boxes  fitted  with  interior  perches 
except  that  the  entrance  holes  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
instead  of  in  the  middle  or  near  the 
top.  The  idea  is  that  hot  air  rises,  so 
a  low  entrance  hole  keeps  warm  air 
from  leaking  out. 

□  Don’t  go  with  prefab  boxes  if 
you  want  to  attract  roosting 
bluebirds.  For  one  thing,  bluebirds 
don’t  need  the  perches  because 
they  sleep  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
Bluebird  enthusiasts  also  worry  that 
TKeHiow  entrance  hole  creates  a 
draft  for  floor-sleeping  birds  and 
allows  predators  to  reach  in  and 
grab  a  bird. 

□  “Experiment!”  encourages  Keith 
Kridler,  an  environmental  edu¬ 
cator  in  Texas.  Many  people  attract 
roosting  birds  simply  by  leaving  nest 
boxes  up  all  winter.  Anecdotal  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  roosting  birds  prefer 
boxes  mounted  1 0  feet  high  or  more 
in  winter — perhaps  because  birds 
feel  safer  up  high.  (Nest  boxes  are 
usually  mounted  at  eye  level,  so  it’s 
■  easy  to  check  on  nest  progress.) 
Use  a  telescoping  pole  to  put  the  box 
in  place  and  take  it  down  for  cleaning 
and  repositioning  in  spring. 

1 

Ijpi  Should  you  winterize?  If  you 
|LmJ  opt  for  using  your  spring  nest 
boxes  as  winter  roosting  boxes, 
'some  people  recommend  blocking 
'■the  large  ventilation  holes — which 
"keeps  the  summer  sun  from  over¬ 
heating  the  interior.  Foam  weather¬ 
stripping  (the  kind  sold  for  air  condi¬ 
tioners)  works  well,  and  it’s  easy  to 
remove  when  spring  rolls  around. 
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TYNGSBORO 
BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Evangelical  Congrega- 
lona  Church  (^upsfa/rs  in  Fellowship  Hall)  in  Dunstable  Center 

(Route  113)  Dues:  Single  $10,  Family  $15,  Guests  $2,  Students 
Free. 

i,  "  *^'9hly  acclaimed  nature  photogr 

pher  Andy  Frost  of  Westport,  MA  will  be  our  guest  “presenter"  in 
April.  Andy,  a  math  teacher  by  profession,  travels  extensively 
across  the  land  as  his  very  busy  schedule  allows,  visiting  bird 
sanctuaries  and  wildlife  refuges.  His  slide  presentation  features 

heavy  emphasis  on  birds.  The  public  is  welcome  to  join  us  for  th 
evening.  ® 


fUESS  Who-o-o-o’s  at  McAuliffe? 


Marcia  Wilson's  snowy  owl  spreads  its  wings  for  fourth-graders  at  the  McAuliffe  School  in  Lowell,  'hc'Pdiig 
“  Sirduring  th^Dunstable  resident's  ‘Eyes  on  Owls"  program  yesterday.  su™p«cou1 


Doug  LeVasseur  recognizes  and  honors  Reid  and  Teresa  Caldwell 
•ommenting  that  they  ‘‘served  as  seeds  in  Ohio”  for  the  bluebirding\ 
movement.  Caldwell  as  co-founder  of  OBS  were  presented  a  Life 


NASHOBA  PUBLISHING/JEANNE  NEVARD] 

George  Brouillette  of  Groton  and  Erik  Stromsted  of  the 
Nashoba  Conservation  Trust  put  up  bluebird  boxes  on 
Stromsted’s  farm  on  upper  Mt.  Lebanon  Street  in 
Peppereli.  See  more  about  bluebird  boxes  page  A6. 


PEPPERELL  —  Fall  is  an 
excellent  time  to  install  blue¬ 
bird  boxes.  Bluebirds  in  the 
area  investigate  them  for 
their  spring  nesting  and  use 
them  as  winter  roost  boxes. 
George  Brouillette  of  Groton 
builds  the  boxes  and  main¬ 


tains  a  bluebird  box  trail  at 
the  Groton  Country  Club  and 
surrounding  area.  He  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  TVngsboro  Bird 
Society,  which  meets  at  7:30 
p.m.  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month  at  the  Dunstable 


last  meeting  of  the  year  will 
be  tomorrow.  The  program 
will  be  a  45-minute  video, 
“Nature’s  Visual  Poetry.’’^e 
club  will  resume  meetings  in 
March  2004.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  BrouiUette  (978) 
448-5448.  —  Jeanne  Nevard 


Congregational  Church.  The 
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Speakers  Bureau  report 

Our  presentations  are  making  a  difference 


By  Ron  Kingston 

At  the  end  of  each  year  a  survey  is 
made  of  all  the  NABS  members  who 
volunteer  as  speakers.  In  January 
2002,  a  survey  asking  questions  about 
the  2001  programs  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  244  members  of  the  speakers’ 
bureau.  Every  year  the  speakers  are 
asked  for  a  summary  of  the  past 
year’s  programs,  a  few  questions 
about  what  woiiced  and  what  didn’t, 
and  how  NABS  could  help  them.  In 
this  review,  we  hope  the  information 
provided  will  inspire  all  bluebirders 
to  communicate  to  the  public  about 
bluebirds  and  other  cavity  nesters, 
and  to  increase  an  awareness  of 
bluebird  conservation  across  their 
area  and  all  North  America. 

All  of  our  speakers  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job,  but  not  all  comments 
can  be  printed  in  this  review,  due  to 
lack  of  space^ _ 


IB  Kay  Ham.s 
I  Myma  Pearmun 
I  ARKANSAS 
I  R.  Lane 
I  Shea  Lewis 
I  CALIFORNIA 
I  David  Cook 
I  Donald  Johnson 
I  Jim  Olsen 
I  Don  Yoder 
CONNECTICUT 
Frederick  ComsiiK-k 
FLORIDA 
Donna  Legare 
Kay  MacNcil 
GEORGIA 
Nancy  Kay  Duncan 
Edward  Gray 
Terry  John.son 
Frances  Sawyer 
ILLINOIS 
Joan  Harmet 
Kay  MacNeil 
Lloyd  Wilson 
Eleanor  Dunham 
Cindy  Hedges 
INDUNA 
Pat  Hunter 
Arthur  Jeffries 
Cindy  Kirkpatrick 
IOWA 

Donna  Reimers 

Pal  Schlarbauin 

Alvin  Yuska 

KANSAS 

Oliver  Russ 

John  and  Jean  Wedey 

LOUISIANA 

Evelyn  Cooper 

MARYLAND 

Michael  Gillis 

totv  Niche, U 

*  Massachusetts! 
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MICHIGAN 

Kurt  Hagemeisicr 
Doug  Sciberras 


iMciidru  ana  Marlys  Hjort 
Dorene  Scriven 


cisie  eiizroiti 


Dawn  Ulrich 
Mary  Ellen  Vetter 
MISSISSIPPI 
Tena  Taylor 
MISSOURI 
Paul  Day 
Mel  Tocllner 
MONTANA 
Erv  Davis 
Bob  Niebuhr 
NEBRASKA 
Gordon  Backer 
Steve  and  Cheryl  Eno 
Darrell  Gammon 
Toni  Merchen 
Bill  and  .Sandy  .Seibert 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Dave  Eastman 
NEW  JERSEY 
Marie  Hageman 
NEW  YORK 
Kevin  Berner 
Elaine  Crossley 
David  Heidenreich 
Sam  Phelps 
Evelyn  Rifenburg 
John  Rogers 
Jennifer  Schlick 
Joseph  Sedlacek 
Barb  Treiber 
Richard  Wells 
Paul  Wilson 
Carl  Zenger 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Bill  Abbey 
OHIO 

Darrell  Gammon 
Tami  Gingrich 
Svante  Humbla 
Jean  Rutan 
OKLAHOMA 
Charlotte  Jemigan 
Kevin  McCurdy 
Robert  Walshaw 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Diane  Allison 
Cynthia  Berger 
Alberth  Goga 
Ted  Morus 
Judy  Wink 
Andrea  Wyman 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Ron  Brenneman 
Barry  Whitney 
TENNESSEE 
Peg  Beute 
Jean  Buchanan 
Zcilie  and  Pal  Eame.si 
Dan  McCue 
TEXAS 
Kci^h  Kridlcr 
Pauline  Tom 
VIRGINU 
Barbara  Chambers 
Chris  Cuddeback 
Robert  Hammond 
Mary  Janeuios 
Gary  Knipling 
Anne  Little 
Mary  Penn 
Fred  Sahl 
Barbara  Stinson 
VERMONT 
Ron  Svec 
WASHINGTON 
W.  J  Ryan 
WISCONSIN 
Howard  Rasmussen 


p<«e  6  PROHLE:  Art  Aylesworth  1927  -  1999 


A  PASSION  FOR  BLUEBIRDS 

By  Bob  Niebuhr 

Art  Aylesworth,  the  “Bluebird  Man” 
was  a  bigger  than  life  kind  of  guy,  and  fun 
to  be  around.  A  raw  boned  man  who 
always  had  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  a  chuckle  in  his  voice. 

I  first  met  Art  at  a  party  in  1975. 1  had 
been  hearing  about  Art  for  years  from  my 
hunting  and  fishing  partner  who  had 
hunted  and  fished  with  Art.  The  stories 
weren’t  about  bluebirds,  but  the  typical 
hunting  and  fishing  stories  and  the  goose 
nests  Art  and  other  volunteers  were  build¬ 
ing  and  putting  out  in  the  Mission  Valley  in  western  Montana. 

Art  had  noticed  that  Canadian  Geese  would  nest  near  irri¬ 
gation  ponds  in  the  early  spring  when  the  water  was  low,  but 
when  the  run  off  came  out  of  the  mountains  to  fill  the  ponds  it 
would  flood  the  nests.  Art’s  group  built  nesting  platforms  in 
the  ponds  so  they  would  be  above  the  high  water  mark.  Their 
efforts  were  a  phenomenal  success  and  today  thousands  of 
geese  are  raised  in  the  valley  each  year. 

I  had  heard  Art  mention  building  nestboxes  for  bluebirds, 
but  it  wasn’t  until  the  spring  of  1981  that  I  learned  about  his 
dedication  to  bluebird  conservation.  A  friend  and  I  went  to 
Ronan  to  learn  about  the  goose  nests  and  ask  Art  if  he  would 
bring  one  to  Great  Falls  to  display  at  our  Ducks  Unlimited  din¬ 
ner.  We  spent  twenty  minutes  looking  at  goose  nests  and  the 
next  two  hours  driving  around  his  bluebird  trail  hearing  about 
the  plight  of  the  bluebird  and  his  bluebird  conservation  efforts 
in  western  Montana. 

When  he  and  his  friend,  Amie  Armstrong,  showed  up  at 
the  Ducks  Unlimited  dinner,  they  brought  a  goose  nest,  but 
they  had  bluebird  nestboxes,  too,  and  Art  had  asked  Duncan 
Macintosh,  a  bluebirder  from  Lethbridge,  AB  to  meet  him  at 
the  dinner.  Tom  Matsko  and  Rod  Spencer,  Great  Falls  also 
attended  the  dinner  and  met  Art  for  the  first  time  that  night 
and  the  next  morning  the  six  of  us  met  for  breakfast. 


At  that  time  the  Montana  group 
did  not  have  a  name,  but  the  group 
in  Alberta  was  called  Mountain 
Bluebird  Trails  and  Art  and  Dun¬ 
can  agreed  to  put  the  same  name  on 
the  Montana  group  and  the  two 
groups  worked  together  closely  with 
the  same  name  until  1994.  A  copy 
of  Art’s  slide  show  was  made  after 
the  meeting  so  the  story  of  bluebird 
conservation  could  be  told  east  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 

Art’s  interest  in  bluebirds  began 
in  early  spring  1974  when  he  and 
his  wife,  Vivian  (pictured  below), 
saw  a  flock  of  males  sitting  in  a 
snow  covered  pine  tree.  “They  looked  like  big  blue  Christmas 
ornaments.”  Art  said.  He  remembered  seeing  them  as  a  child, 
but  had  seen  very  few 
in  recent  years  so  he 
built  five  nestboxes 
and  one  was  used  and 
fledged  five.  He  had 
similar  results  the 
next  couple  of  years, 
but  because  of  his 
experience  with  these 
birds,  he  became  in¬ 
spired  to  spread  the 
word.  He  got  lumber 
mills  in  the  area  to 
donate  scrap  wood 
and  recruited  volun¬ 
teers  to  build  and  put 
out  nestboxes.  By 
1980,  they  had  fledged  a  total  of  1,000  babies.  In  the  next  20 
years  Art  and  his  MBT  volunteers  built  over  35,000  nestboxes 
and  delivered  or  sent  them  throughout  the  northwest  and 
fledged  over  200,000  bluebirds. 


During  the  80’s,  Art  and  Duncan  Macintosh  lead  the 
campaign  to  get  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  larger  nestbox  and  1-9/16”  hole  for  Mountain  Blue¬ 
birds.  In  1989  under 
Art’s  leadership  MBT 
built  the  Centennial 
Bluebird  Trail  700 
miles  across  Montana 
along  Highway  200 
from  Idaho  to  North 
Dakota.  These  ac- 
complishments 
brought  great  notori¬ 
ety  to  Art,  both 
within  Montana  and 
nationally.  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines 
wrote  articles  about 
him  and  many  books 
mention  his  name. 
Authors  consulted 
him  on  Mountain 
and  Western  Blue¬ 
birds  and  photogra¬ 
phers  came  from  across  the  nation  to  take  pictures  along  his 
trails.  But  Art  wasn’t  interested  in  the  publicity,  just  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  bluebirds. 

Art  loved  Montana  and  all  its  splendor,  counting  himself 
lucky  to  live  here.  From  trout  fishing  in  the  spring,  to  the  last 
hunt  of  the  fall, 
he  embraced 
nearly  every  out¬ 
door  pursuit 
available  and 
excelled  at  most. 

His  appreciation 
for  the  wildlife 
of  his  home 
state  led  to  his 
involvement  in 
many  conserva¬ 
tion  organiza¬ 
tions.  But  his 

love  for  the  bluebird  became  the  passion  of  his  later  years. 

Donna  Hagerman  writes  about  the  extreme  measures  Art 
would  go  to  for  his  bluebirds.  “One  late  summer  day  in  the 
early  1980’s,  Art  called  my  dad,  Clarence  Hagerman,  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  problem.  He  had  a  late  brood  of  five  abandoned 
baby  Western  Bluebirds  and  was  looking  for  a  foster  box  in 
which  to  place  his  little  orphaned  nestlings.  The  orphans 
needed  to  be  placed  with  other  nestlings  of  approximately  the 
( ^^^same  age  in  order  to  expect  a  successful  fledging  of  all  involved. 
^  “Fortunately,  my  dad  kept  close  tabs  on  his  northern 
Idaho  trail,  and  a  quick  review  of  his  records  showed  that  he 
had  a  box  which  was  a  good  match  for  Art’s  orphans.  So  Art 


packed  up  his  babies  and  met  my  dad  at  a  halfway  point  be¬ 
tween  their  homes.  Each  drove  about  150  miles  round  trip  for 
those  little  bluebirds!  All  of  the  nestlings  fledged  without  a 
hitch,  thanks  to  Art’s  determination  to  find  a  new  home  for 
his  abandoned  babies.” 

To  hear  Art  talk  about  bluebirds  was  one  thing,  but  to 
travel  the  back  roads  along  a  bluebird  trail  with  him  was  a  fasci¬ 
nating  and  memorable  experience.  He  knew  not  just  about 
bluebirds,  but  all  the  plants  and  creatures  that  inhabited  their 
world.  He  was  a  great  student  of  nature  and  loved  sharing  it 
with  others.  This  experience  taught  me  and  others  that  we  are 
part  of  nature,  and  that  we,  as  well  as  the  bluebirds,  receive 
great  rewards  for  what  we  do. 

Besides  spending  countless  hours  promoting  bluebird  con¬ 
servation,  Art  also  had  a  very  successfiil  career  in  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  business  for  over  30  years.  But  when  the  insurance  inter¬ 
view  was  over,  if  the  opportunity  arose,  he  would  put  in  a  good 
word  for  the  bluebirds  and  if  the  people  seemed  interested  he 
always  had  a  nestbox  or  two  in  the  back  of  his  pickup  to  get 
them  started. 

When  Art  was  asked  why  he  put  out  nestboxes  for 
bluebirds  he  replied  with  that  smile  on  his  face  and  chuckle  in 
his  voice, “Because  they  need  our  help.” 


Duncan  Macintosh,  Lawrence  Zeleny  and  Art  Aylesworth 
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Readin’,  ’Ritin’ 
and ...  Roadkill.^' 


I 


Flattened  critters  are  the  latest 
teaching  tool  in  science  class. 
More  than  25  schools  nationwide 
now  hold  counts  of  unlucky  squirrels, 
skunks,  raccoons  and  URPs  (unidentifi¬ 
able  road  pizzas).  “There’s  some  gross¬ 
ness  to  it,”  says  Brewster  Bartlett,  a.k.a. 
“Dr.  Splatt,”  of  Pinkerton  Academy  in  . 
.^erry,  N.H.,  but  that’s  what  keeps  kids 
interested.  It  may  also  help  that  there’s 
plenty  to  count.  Forest  Service  officials 
say  that  roadkill  numbers  are  at  record 
levels.  Last  year  alone,  cars  hit  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  deer. 
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bluebird  award 

•  “Massachusetts  Bluebird  Association  hereby  proclaims  The  vlr^  Irda 
Thurstow  Healir^  Ciardew  for  outstanding  performance  and  perservance 
Bluebird  of  the  YearV"  Lana  and  Betsy  have  been  acclaimed  by  the  MA 
Association  for  their  tender  loving  care  of  the  TWO  bluebird  families  that 
hatched  SEVEN  new  bluebirds  into  our  environment  last  spring! 

Most  unusual  is  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
time  a  bluebird  box  had  been  put  in  this  area 
and  that  the  bluebirds  chose  to  nest  there. 

Lana  and  Betsy  are  extremely  honored  by  this 
distinction,  but  feel  the  bluebirds  came 
“from  the  universe”  and  stayed  “because  we 
talked  to  them  and  welcomed  them.” 


s>a\Jt  the  B\/ewt*"*" 
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Elizabeth  Tyson-Smith 


M  A, LMHC 


Executive  Assists yit 


Sunday  Feb  8,  6-10  PM  for  of  wliA^ter  at 

BoLto^t's  Nflsboba  valley  Wlwer^l  Delicious  hearty  hors  d’oeuvres 
paired  with  elegant  wines,  live  music,  entertainment  and  auctions  -  a 
auction  with  Valentines  in  mind!  And  a  Live  auction  of  fabulous  places  to  go 
in  summer  or  winter.  Volunteers  needed  for  this  event,  contact  Lana. 


Lana  Heino 


The  H-eaLltA>0  c::^arde\A,  wliA^ter  wish  list 


The  foLLowliA.0  ItenAS  are  needed  for  the 
Center  and  It's  clients:  ^ 

*^COMFOR.TAB.Le,  H-(<qH--‘&ACHLeT  CHtAIR-FOR. 

COKNSeUNq  OFFICE. 

*i:>IASTBblSTER. 

*%OOK.  CASE  ORSHELVN^  R^RPRCU^eriilSI^Y. 
*INTOOR.PLANTS,  FOOT,  POTS  ANT  SAKCET^. 


**TAX  WRITE  OFF :  Hurry!  The  year  is  almost  over!  Donate  your  old  car  to  the 
HtalL\/u^  c:,arden.  See  www.donateacar.com  or  call  Lana  at  978-456-3532 


BLUEBIRDS  UTILIZE  PAIRED  BOXES 


"After  18  years  of  monitoring  boxes," 
wrote  Katie  Kurtagh  of  Highland  Park, 
MI,  in  late  January,  "I  finally  saw  dem¬ 
onstrated  what  [is]  discussed  in  your 
[BBRP}  guide  book:  'The  female  bluebird 
may  utilize  the  next  box  in  the  pair  when 
I  the  first  brood  has  not  fledged.  The  male 
parent  may  be  still  caring  for  them  while! 
the  female  moved  over  to  lay  eggs  before 
the  first  brood  fledged. ' 

"After  all,  we've  paired  for  years  5- 
7  feet  apart,  much  closer  than  many,  and 
you  know  what  a  passionate  believer  and 
promoter  of  pairing  I've  been. 

"Wow!  It  happened!  On  a  Saturday  we 
visited  one  of  our  favorites  pairs,  a 
second  nesting  which  we  couldn't  open 
but  peeked  and  observed  feeding.  However 
in  the  other  paired  box,  to  our  surprise, 
was  a  beautiful  4-inch  nest....  Sure 
enough  the  following  week  were  5  eggs, 
and  not  ordinary  ones,  but  her  typical 
white  eggs,  and  the  five  next  door  had 
fledged. ... 

"Perhaps  only  someone  like  me  who  has  a 
much  longer  experience  and  is  such  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  pairing  would  identify  this  as  a 
once-in-a-lif etime  experience.  In  my 
mind's  eye,  that  third  nesting  next  to 
the  second  unfledged  brood,  will  be  with 
me  always . " 


■  Ed,  's  note:  Katie  is  not  exactly  a 

ling  herself.  She  is  an  octogenarian , 
still  helping  with  her  original  bluebird 
trails  now  monitored  mostly  by  Allison 
McCormick.  _ 

Rivier  Institute  for  Senior  Education 

Register  for  these  one-time  classes  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  are  all  free.  Ask  a  non-RISE  friend  to  come  to 
experience  our  community.  Take  forms  with  you,  today  and 
invite  at  least  one  person,  please.  You  may  wish  to  have 
lunch  before  or  after  the  class  in  the  cafeteria. 

#  452 _ April  6  (Tue)  10:45  -  12:15  Bringing  Back 

the  Bluebirds 

Ed  320 

Lillian  Files,  long  time  member  of  RISE,  and  known  throughout  the  area  as  the  bluebird 
lady,  will  do  a  slide  presentation  and  lecture  about  bluebirds  in  the  area  and  a  description 
of  how  she,  personally,  has  been  able  to  attract  numerous  bluebirds  to  her  farm  in 
Tyngsboro  and  how  to  spot  and  attraa  bluebirds  to  your  yard.  _ 


Bluebirds  like 


the  simole  life 

Bluebirds  seem  to  be  the  buds 
of  the  decade.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  only  bird  that  Cape  Codders 
wanted  in  their  yards  was  the  car¬ 
dinal.  In  the  -SOs  the  red  bud 
ruled.  As  the  cardinal  population 
grew,  the  obsession  with  them 
waned,  only  to  be  replaced  with 
hummingbirds.  The  quirky  little 
hummers  quickly  became  the  bird 
of  the  '90s.  Now,  with  the  new 
century,  comes  a  new  trophy  bird 

U)  focus  on,  the  bluebird. 

As  much  as  90  percent  ot  the 
original  bluebird  population  was 
eliminated  during  the  last  century. 

The  blame  seems  to  be  with  the 
usual  suspects,  pesticides,  land 
use  changes,  uncontrolled  cats 
and  our  fixation  on  attracting  ciu'- 
dinals.  Another  problem  was  the 
introduction  of  house  sparrows 
and  starlings.  Those  two  aggres¬ 
sive  species  quickly  drove  the 
timid  bluebirds  out  ot  their  nest¬ 
ing  holes.  Things  looked  bleak 
until  hundreds  of  volunteers  put 
out  thousands  ot  nest  boxes 
across  the  country.  And  with  that, 
the  recovery  was  on.  Today  the 
bluebird  population  has  increased 
to  a  level  where  most  of  us  have  a 
decent  chance  of  attracting  a  paii 
or  two. 

The  most  important  thing  you 
can  do  for  bluebirds  is  to  put  out 
proper  nest  boxes.  When  1  say  a 
proper  box  I  mean  a  plain  simple 
box  with  a  1  1 /2-inch  entrance 
hole  Bluebirds  don't  need  a  box 
in  the  shape  of  a  lighthouse  or  a 
fat  woman  bending  over.  They 
like  things  as  natural  as  possible. 
Since  they  are  birds  ot  fields  and 
open  meadows,  a  nest  box  should 
be  placed  in  the  open  on  a  post  or 
an  isolated  tree.  The  height  ot 
your  box  should  be  around  5  teet. 
The  actual  height  isn't  as  impor- 
*tant  to  the  birds  as  it  is  with 
us.  Nest  boxes  need  to  be  cleaned 
out  and  maintained  regularly. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  climbing  a 
ladder  this  time  of  year. 

As  with  most  birds,  the  key  to 
attracting  them  is  living  m  the 
nght  habitat.  People  who  live  in  a 
fairly  open  and  natural  area  have 
a  good  chance  of  attracting  them. 
People  who  live  deep  in  the 
woods  or  in  grossly  overdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  like  me,  are  less  like¬ 
ly  to  attract  them. 

The  three  things  that  customers 
most  often  report  bluebirds  com- 
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Conserving  the 
Massachusetts  Landscape 


Since  1891 


Ms.  Lillian  Files 

106  Scribner  Hill  Road 

Tyngsborough,  MA  01879 

January  13,  2004 

Dear  Lillian, 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  willing  to  come  to  Appleton  Farms  to  conduct  your 
program  on  April  24.  As  we  discussed,  we  will  provide  a  $50  stipend  plus 
reimbursement  for  your  round-trip  mileage.  Directions  and  farm  information  are 
enclosed. 

Here  is  the  program  description  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Trustees  of  Reservations 
events  newsletter  mailing: 

Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds 

Saturday,  April  24,  2004,  9-1 1  AM 

Become  a  bluebird  conservationist!  Join  us  for  a  fun  and  informative  presentation 
on  the  how-to’s  of  bluebird  conservation,  followed  by  a  visit  to  boxes  around  the 
farm.  Adults  and  teens.  Trustees  members:  adult  $5,  teen  free.  Nonmembers: 
adult  $10,  teen  $5. 

More  in-depth  information  about  the  program  will  appear  on  the  website, 
http://www.appletonfarms.org. 

We  will  provide  a  screen,  table,  and  chairs,  and  assist  you  with  set-up  and  also 
lead  the  visit  to  the  farm’s  boxes  after  your  presentation.  Your  contact  person  for 
the  event  will  be  Wayne  Castonguay,  the  general  manager  of  the  farm.  You  can 
reach  Wayne  at  (978)356-5728  with  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  again  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  April! 


Sincerely 


Kelly  Rappu^i 


Interpreter,  Appleton  Farms 


Appleton  Farms  ■  219  County  Road  ■  Ipswich,  Massachusetts  01938-2725 

TELEPHONE  978/356-5728  •  facsimile  978/412-9587  •  EMAiLappletonfarms@ttor.org  ■  www.thetrustees.org 


April  26,  2004 


Lillian  Lund  Files 
"The  Bluebird  Lady" 
Windswept  Acres 
106  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879-0000 


Dear  Lillian, 


Thanks  so  much  for  the  informative  presentation  at  Appleton  Farms.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  presentation,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  you.  Enclosed,  you  will  find  the  photos 
that  I  promised  to  send.  You  will  find  three  pictures  with  you,  Wayne  and  the  fellow 
who  built  the  Bluebird  boxes.  I  have  also  enclosed  a  5x7  of  the  picture  I  thought  was 
best,  along  with  a  picture  of  the  Bluebird  box  containing  the  nest.  Fm  afraid  the  photos 
are  not  the  best  examples  of  my  work,  but  I  thought  you  would  still  like  to  have  them.  If 
you  would  like  more  copies  or  enlargements,  please  let  me  know,  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
send  them  to  you.  My  address  is  on  the  envelope,  or  you  could  email  me  at 
stparady@earthlink.net.  Susan  Parady 


Welcome  to  Appleton  Farms  (698  acres) 
and  Grass  Rides  (255  acres) 
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Scenic  views  of  rolling  grasslands,  grazing  livestock,  stone  walls,  and  historic  farm  buildings  are  the 
setting  for  a  working  farm,  creating  a  rare  pastoral  landscape  that  offers  a  glimpse  into  New  England’s 
agricultural  past.  One  of  the  nation’s  oldest  continuously  operating  farms,  Appleton  Farms  was  created 
and  maintained  by  nine  generations  of  the  Appleton  family,  which  played  important  roles  in  the  political, 
agricultural,  and  social  history  of  New  England  and  the  nation.  The  properties  were  a  series  of  generous 
gifts  in  1970  and  1998  from  Colonel  Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Joan. 


THE  FARM 

A  1638  deed  records  the  grant  of  “a  farme  containing 
foure  hundred  and  sixty  acres”  in  Ipswich  to  Samuel 
Appleton,  a  recent  emigrant  from  England.  Samuel  grew 
garden  vegetables,  corn,  and  hay  on  his  land,  but  grazed 
his  cows  in  the  Ipswich  town  common,  away  from  the 
wolves  that  roamed  the  forests.  By  the  18th  century,  the 
first  few  generations  of  Appletons  had  transformed  the 
“medow  and  upland”  of  the  original  grant  into  a  work¬ 
ing  farm  that  produced  timber,  hay,  beef,  and  cheese. 


III 


The  old  house  (1954)  and  cow  paddock. 


Beginning  in  1868,  Daniel  Fuller  Appleton  instituted 
an  era  of  progressive  farming  that  continues  to  this 
day.  Practices  such  as  the  reclamation  of  wet  fields, 
crop  rotation,  and  the  selective  breeding  of  Kerry  and 
Jersey  cattle  to  improve  dairy  qualities  all  earned  the 
farm  praise  from  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.  By 
the  late  19th  century,  the  Appletons  worked  as  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  primarily  used  the  farm  as  a  summer 
retreat.  The  farm  that  Colonel  Francis  R.  Appleton, 
Jr.,  inherited  in  1929  was^a  country  estate,  complete 
j  with  foxhunts,  steeplechases,  and  summer  homes  for 
relatives  and  visitors,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Today,  stone  walls,  riding  trails,  and  stone  pinnacles 
from  Gore  Hall  Library  at  Harvard  University  (where 
generations  of  Appletons  were  educated)  are  evidence 
of  a  designed  landscape.  A  more  striking  example  of  the 

designed  landscape  is  the 


Grass  Rides,  five  miles  of 
level  riding  trails  and 
tree-lined  allees  that 
Francis  R.  Appleton,  Sr., 
built  in  the  early  1900s 
for  horseback  and  car¬ 
riage  riding.  A  stone  pin¬ 
nacle  at  the  Round  Point 
honors  his  son  Charles, 
who  died  in  1921. 


The  Gore  Hall  Pinnacle 
atop  Pigeon  Hill. 


ECOLOGY  AND  LANDSCAPE 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the  farming  practices,  land¬ 
scape  designs,  and  enduring  conservation  ethic  of  the 
Appleton  family  have  combined  with  natural  forces  to 
shape  the  la'^idscape.  The  133-acre  Great  Pasture  and 
other  grasslands  offer  critical  habitat  for  one  of  the 
largest  populations  of  grassland  nesting  bobolinks  and 
eastern  meadowlark  in  New  England.  Once  common 
in  New  England,  such  grasslands  are  increasingly  rare 
today.  In  the  spring,  the  Great  Pasture  turns  golden 
yellow  with  flowering  bird’s-foot  trefoil  (a  once-common 
form  of  legume  planted  to  bind  nitrogen  to  the  soil). 

I 

Low-lying,  wet  areas  in  the  pasturelands  support 
native  grasses  and  are  relatively  free  of  such  invasive 
plants  as  purple  loosestrife.  Together  with  vernal 
ponds,  the  wetlands  are  home  to  common  salamander 


and  frog  species,  as  well  as  rare  blue  and  yellow 
spotted  salamanders.  The  Farms  also  supports  a  thriv¬ 
ing  snake  population  that  includes  red-belly,  milk  and 
brown  snakes,  as  well  as  the  more  common  garter  and 
ribbon  snakes. 


During  spring  migration,  large  numbers  of  marsh  bird 
species  (including  snipe,  greater  yellow  legs,  and  sand 
pipers)  stop  to  feed  in  the  wetlands,  while  Canada 
geese,  red  tail  hawk,  and  white-tailed  deer  can  be  seen 
in  the  fields  throughout  much  of  the  year,  as  can  red 
fox,  coyote,  and  mink.  Elusive  fishers  have  become 
common  in  the  mature  woodlands  of  the  Grass  Rides, 
where  a  large  woodpecker  population  takes  advantage 
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All  the  Speakers  in  the  Bureau  have  one  thing  in 
common  in  that  they  all  do  what  is  comfortable  for 
them.  Some  videos  may  be  too  long,  and  some  slide  pro¬ 
grams  may  not  show  the  information  needed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area;  however,  a  short  visual  program  with  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  some  information  to  take  along,  and 
maybe  a  newly  made  nestbox  should  be  a  very  good 
start.  I’ve  seen  Dr.  Larry  Zeleny  show  a  few  slides  and 
hold  a  nestbox  while  he  talked,  and  had  a  few  brochures 


to  hand  out.  He  was  always  well  received. 

The  following  individuals  from  29  states  and  one 
province  returned  their  2004  questionnaires  which 
helped  us  determine  what  works  and  what  doesn’t.  I 
want  to  thank  all  the  speakers  for  taking  time  to  fill  out 
and  return  the  form  and  also  for  all  they  do  for  the  blue¬ 
bird  conservation,  as  well  as,  other  cavity-nesters.  A 
total  of  362  programs  were  given  by  the  Speakers’ 
Bureau  in  2004. 


CANADA  (Alberta) 
Ray  Harris 
Myrna  Pearman 

ARKANSAS 
James  Berry 
James  Janssen 

CALIFORNIA 
David  Cook 
Donald  Yoder 

CONNECTICUT 
Frederick  Comstock 

FLORIDA 
Lorna  Beasley 
Bill  Davis 
Donna  Legare 

GEORGIA 
Emory  Brooks 
Peggy  Chaney 
L3m  Davies 
Frances  Sawyer 

IOWA 

Pat  Schlarbaum 

ILLINOIS 
Joan  Harmet 
Loren  &  Gretchen 
Hughes 
Lloyd  Wilson 


INDIANA 
Jerry  Hunefeld 
Ken  Jankowski 
Arthur  Jeffries 
Kathleen  Krum 

LOUISIANA 
Evelyn  Cooper 

MARYLAND 
Jim  Gephardt 
Jerry  Newman 
ijbMeen  Woods 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Lillian  Lund-File^ 

ca  ^ 

Dale  Aden 
Richard  &  Marlys 

Hjort 

Dorene  Scriven 

MICHIGAN 
Maynard  Sumner 

MISSISSIPPI 
Tena  Taylor 

MONTANA 
Ervin  Davis 
Bob  Niebuhr 
NEBRASKA 
Steve  Eno 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
David  Eastman 

NEW  JERSEY 
Ken  Kamas 

NEW  YORK 
Kevin  Berner 
Raymond  Briggs 
Ricky  Bruce 
Elaine  Crossley 
Joseph  Giunta 
Ron  Howe 
Sam  Phelps 
Ehrel3m  Rifenburg 
John  Rogers 
Barb  Treiber 
Richard  Wells 
Carl  Zenger 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Bill  Abbey 
Fred  Benson 
Chuck  Bliss 
Helen  Munro 
Catherine  Traylor 

OHIO 

Janice  Petko 
Jean  Rutan 


OKLAHOMA 
Robert  Walshaw 
Kevin  McCurdy 

OREGON 
Elsie  Eltzroth 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Diana  Allison 
Bob  Bodine 
Theodore  Moms 
Anthony  Piccolin 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Barry  Whitney 

TEXAS 
Charles  Post 

VIRGINIA 
Robert  Hammond 
Julie  Kutruff 
Mary  Penn-Soranno 
Brian  &  Marci 

Swanson 

WASHINGTON 
Bill  Ryan 

WISCONSIN 
Howard  Rasmussen 
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GARDENING  TO  ATTRACT 
BIRDS  &  BUTTERFLIES 

BY 

ROBIN  WILKERSON 


Garden  Designer 
Specializing  in  Native  Plants 

OF 


NEW  ENGLAND  WILDFLOWER 
SOCIETY  &  GARDEN  IN  THE 
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Backyard  Birding 


By  Hugh  Wiberg 


First,  let  me  begin  this  col¬ 
umn  with  an  apology!  There 
was  no  April  birding  col¬ 
umn,  and  a  number  of  folks 
called  to  question  why.  Not 
meaning  to  bore  you  with  a 
long  story,  I  came  down 
with  a  rather  nasty  case  of  ' 
I  Lyme  Disease  early  in  April 


and  wound  up  in  Lahey 
Clinic  over  several  days  and 
nights.  The  good  news  is 
that  I  am  well  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  and  am  being 
treated  with  a  generous 
daily  dose  of  Rocephin,  a 
stroi^  antibiotic.  This  will 
continue  throu^  May,  and 


NEW  BIRD  FEEDER:  Maxwell  Capozzi,  age  11,  of  North 
Reading,  is  the  grandson  of  Town  Crier  columnist,  Hugh 
Wiberg.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Ipswich  River  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Max  decided  to  try  to  coax  a  chickadee  to  land  on  his 
head  lor  a  snack  of  walnut  meat.  As  you  can  see  here,  he  was 
successful  -  his  granddad  took  the  picture.  Both  Maxwell’s  par- 

Max’s  mother  is  Wendy  Wiberg  I 
(WHS  74)  and  his  dad  is  Robert  Capozzi  (WHS  ‘70)  Maxwell 
s^ested  that  his  granddad’s  next  bird  book  should  be  entitled 
‘^Head  Feeding  Backyard  Birds.” 


r  Some  other  facets  ot  her  researtn  in  many  rocauons : 
r  913%  of  the  pairs  were  monogamous  and  less  than  1.8  % 
^  ere  polygamous  (more  than  one  mate). 

•Age  of  female  does  not  influence  extra  malesfathering  chicks; 
age  of  male  does. 

•  Copulation  takes  place  at  least  once  a  day  during  egg  laying. 

•  If  boxes  are  more  than  1  kilometer  apart,  there  is  more  chance 
for  extra-pair  paternity.  Pairing  boxes  reduces  polygamy. 

•  Pairing  boxes  is  wise,  especially  in  the  presence  of  tree  swal¬ 
lows. 

•  On  average,  chicks  from  different  fathers  are  more  healthy. 

•  Male  bluebird  parent  did  ikA  differentiate  in  feeding  all  the 
chicks  in  his  mate’s  clutch. 

•  DNA  in  birds  is  determined  from  the  blood,  in  contrast  to 
humans. 

•  Female-female  bluebird  fights  are  much  more  serious  than 
between  males,  especially  during  the  first  egg  laying  time. 

•  If  two  bluebird  eggs  appear  in  the  same  box  in  the  same  day, 
usually  one  is  from  another  female. 

•  Males  that  guard  the  nest  closely  are  most  likely  to  have  chicks 
not  their  own! 

•  Supplemental  feeding  of  individual  bluebirds  is  not  a  bad 

/ 

idea.  Crickets  as  well  as  mealworms  may  be  used. 

•  Egg  color  may  also  be  connected  to  the  permeability  of  the 
shell  to  pathogens  or  bacteria. 


Why  We  Get  Goopy  Over 
Bluebirds 
By  Bet  Zimmerman 

My  husband  and  sister  have  both  asked  me, 
"Why  do  people  get  so  goopy  over  - 
Bluebirds?"  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  we  become  fascinated  and 
even  addicted  to  this  charming  creature. 

■  Bluebirds  are  beautiful.  Their  leisurely 
flight  pattern  offers  a  slow-motion  vies  of 
cerulean  blue  feathers,  making  it  seem  as 
though  the  male  "carries  the  sky  on  his 
back."  (Henry  David  Thoreau) 

■  Bluebirds  are  considered  harbingers  of 
spring.  As  WL  Dawson  penned  in  1 903, 
"How  the  waiting  countryside  thrills  with  joy 
when  Bluebird  brings  us  the  first  word  of 
returning  spring."  John 
Burroughs  wrote  in 
1 880,  "The  bluebird 
enjoys  the  preeminence 
of  being  the  first  bit  of 
color  that  cheers  our 
northern  landscape." 

Although  they  may 
overwinter  in  colder 
climes,  they  actively 
begin  house  hunting  in 
February  and  March, 
signaling  better  weather 

ahead. 

■  Bluebirds  are  associated  with  hope, 
happiness  and  things  we  love.  WL  Dawson 
wrote  "Reflecting  heaven  from  his  back  and 
the  ground  from  his  breast,  he  floats 
between  sky  and  earth  like  the  winged 
voice  of  hope."  They  have  probably 
appeared  in  more  songs,  poems  and 
literature  than  any  other  bird.  In  1 909, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  published  The  Blue 
Bird,  a  fairy  tale  about  the  bluebird  of 
happiness.  In  1934,  tenor  Jan  Peerce  made 
the  Bluebird  of  Happiness  a  nationwide  hit. 
It's  hard  not  to  smile  when  hearing  about 
"Mr.  Bluebird  on  My  Shoulder"  from  the 
Disney  film  Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah.  In  1939,  In 
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the  movie  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  Judy  Garland 
sang  plaintively  that  "Somewhere  over  the 
rainbow,  bluebirds  fly."  One  of  the  most 
famous  WWII-era  pop  classics  was  a  song  by 
Nat  Burton;  'There'll  be  bluebirds  over  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover,  Tomorrow,  just  you 
wait  and  see.  There'll  be  love  and  laughter 
and  peace  ever  after.  Tomorrow  when  the 
world  is  free." 

■  Bluebirds  are  unique  to  North  America. 
Despite  the  reference  to  England  in  Nat 
Burton's  song,  bluebirds  are  only  found  on 
our  continent  -  thus  we  can  call  them  our 
own. 

■  Bluebirds  remind  us  of  simpler  times.  They 
were  not  only  abundant  in  the  tunes  of  our 
youth,  but  also  in  the  countryside  in  the 
days  before  suburban  sprawl.  Most  of  us  can 

clearly  remember  our 
first  view  of  that  flash 
of  blue.  Because  they 
have  become  less 
common,  it  is  even 
more  thrilling  to  see 
one  now. 

■  Bluebirds  are  family 
oriented.  The  courting 
male  dotes  on  the 
female,  waving  his 
wings,  enticing  her  to 
select  a  nest  site,  and  offering  her  treats.  He 
courageously  guards  the  box  during  nest 
construction.  He  delivers  food  to  the 
incubating  fem^,  and  participates  equally 
in  feeding  nestlings  and  fledglings.  Both 
parents  will  die  defending  their  young  from 
house  sparrows.  After  fledging,  young  birds 
tend  to  stay  with  their  parents,  begging  for 
food,  and  sometimes  helping  tend  to 
siblings  in  a  second  brood. 

■  Their  song  is  enchanting.  The  velvety 
undertones  are  "...so  soft  and  gentle;  they 
sing  to  no  one  save  themselves.  Not  loud 
and  boastful  like  the  mocker;  not  full  of 
chatter  like  the  purple  martin.  The  bluebird 
song  is  a  kind  and  personal  "I  love  you"  that 


one  must  be  close  and  quiet  to  hear".  (Kenny 
Kleinpeter)  Clyde  Todd  (1940)  said  their  song, 
"like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  flowing  brook  in 
soothing  cadence,  awakens  a  sense  of  well¬ 
being  and  content  in  each  responsive 
listener." 


■  Bluebirds  are  friendly.  They  seem  to  almost 
enjoy  human  company.  They  display  no  fear 
of  nesting  near  human  habitation.  They 
tolerate  monitoring  of  their  nests  as  we  peek 
in  to  see  their  fuzzy-headed  hatchlings.  They 
quickly  learn  an  association,  whether  it  be  a 
whistle  or  a  banging  door,  with  a  mealworm 
feeder  being  filled,  and  instantly  show  up  to 
investigate.  If  we  do  not  fill  the  feeder  in  a 
timely  manner,  they  may  follow  us  around  the 
yard,  warbling  away. 

■  Bluebirds  do  no  harm.  In  the  days  before 
pesticides,  farmers  put  up  nestboxes  around 
their  fields,  as  they  were  aware  that  bluebirds 
eat  many  Insects,  and  the  fruit  they  eat  during 
the  winter  Is  not  of  the  cultivated  variety. 
While  bluebirds  will  compete  for  nesting  sites 
and  defend  their  own  abode,  they  do  not 
maliciously  attack  other  birds,  eggs  or  nests. 

■  Attracting  bluebirds  Is  a  challenging  hobby. 
Since  the  number  of  natural  cavities  has 
dwindled  and  competition  from  exotic  species 
like  house  sparrows  and  starlings  is  severe, 
bluebirds  depend  on  humans  to  survive  and 
thrive.  Because  of  this,  we  feel  an  almost 
parental  sense  of  ownership  and  satisfaction 
when  we  enable  successful  nesting. 

■  Bluebirds  remind  us  of  both  the  bad  and 
good  humans  are  capable  of.  Almost  all 
impacts  to  bluebird  populations,  both 
negative  and  positive,  have  been  directly 
associated  with  human  activity.  On  the 
negative  side,  there  id  the  introduction  of 
house  sparrows  and  starlings,  pesticide  use, 
and  loss  of  open  space.  But  on  the  positive 
side,  grass  roots  conservation  efforts  by 
individuals  and  groups  across  the  continent 
are  a  shining  example  of  the  power  we  all 
have  to  make  a  difference. 


lis  nesting  box  is  hanging  from  a 
^simple  wire  hook  bent  to  shape  by 
Bob  Walshaw  of  Coweta.  Oklahoma. 
Bob  writes  to  say  that  this  method  of 
presenting  boxes  to  birds  is  now  his 
choice  whenever  suitable  tree  limbs 
are  available.  He  reports  that  this 
trick  works  especially  well  on  golf 
courses  where  post-mounted  boxes 
can  get  in  the  way  of  mowers.  He 
calls  the  hook-held  boxes  virtually 
predator  proof  telling  us  that  in 
several  hundred  nestings  of  bluebirds, 
titmice,  and  chickadees,  he  has  lost 
only  one  nest  to  predation;  a  snake 
apparently  came  down  the  wire  in 
one  instance.  The  hook  is  a  36-inch 
piece  of  three-sixteenth-inch  metal 
appropriately  shaped.  The  box  is  held 
by  an  eye  screwed  into  its  top. 


OBS  awards 


2004  Blue  Feather  to  Doug  LeVasseur 


Bernie  Daniel  (L)  presents  Doug  Le  Vasseur  with  the  Blue  Feather  Award  at 
the  OBS  17th  annual  meeting  in  Dublin  April  24. 


By  Bernie  Daniel 

At  its  17th  Annual  Con¬ 
ference,  OBS  continued  the 
long  standing  practice  of 
recognizing  tne  contribu¬ 
tions  of  individuals  who 
have  made  exceptional  con¬ 
tributions  to  Bluebirds  and 
Bluebirding  by  bestowing 
its  coveted  Blue  Feather 
Award.  This  year  was  no 
exception,  and  Mr.  Doug 
LeVasseur  (Noble  Co.)  was 
called  to  the  stage  to  receive 
the  plaque  and  a  beautiful, 
carved  Blue  Feather  pin.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  identify  anyone 
who  is  any  more  deserving 
of  this  honor  than  is  Doug. 

Doug  was  among  the 
group  that  gathered  in  Mt. 
Vernon  on  October  10,  1987 
at  the  formation  meeting  of 
OBS  and  has  been  a  leader 
for  Bluebirding  across  Ohio 
and  indeed  across  the  North 
American  continent  ever 
since.  When  I  first  started 
attending  OBS  Board  meet¬ 
ings  in  1995  I  really  thought 
that  Doug  Levasseur  was 
OBS.  He  was  in  the  first  of 
his  four  years  as  OBS  presi¬ 
dent  then  and  it  seemed  like 
everything  about  OBS,  was 
carried  on  either  entirely,  or 
in  part  at  least,  by  Doug. 
The  official  OBS  mailing 
address  was  Doug's  house 
in  Senecaville,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  membership  list, 
he  answered  the  phone,  he 
handled  most  of  the  mail¬ 
ings,  and  he  even  carried  a 
photocopier  to  the  Board 
meetings  to  help  keep  the 
paper  work  going!  If  that 
wasn't  enough  he  would 
often  arrive  in  Columbus 
early  so  that  he  could  pick 


up  a  load  of  nest  boxes  from 
the  Dublin  warehouse  for 
distribution  to  the  County 
Coordinators.  He  was 
always  the  last  person  to 
leave. 

For  several  years  after  he 
stepped  down  as  president 
he  continued  to  serve  as 
OBS  executive  director.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  repre¬ 
sented  OBS  at  numerous 
state  and  national-level 
events.  One  outstanding 
legacy  that  Doug  created 
during  his  tenure  was  the 
development  of  strong  rela¬ 
tionships  with  various  Ohio 
State  conservation  organiza- 
tions  including  the  Ohio 
Division  of  Wildlife  and  the 
Ohio  Biological  Survey. 
Because  of  his  leadership 
these  relationships  continue 
today  and  these  ties  are 
essential  to  the  success  of 
OBS. 


In  addition  to  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  OBS  however  Doug 
was  active  in  the  North 
American  Bluebird  Society 
serving  for  many  years  as 
that  organization's  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Subsequently, 
he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency  of  NABS  and  for 
three  years  he  led  NABS 
through  many  dramatic 
changes  including  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  NABS  from  Maryland 
to  Wisconsin  and  eventually 
to  its  current  headquarters 
in  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

In  the  last  several  years 
Doug  has  remained  active 
at  the  National  level  and 
has  participated  in  several 
lobbying  efforts  with  the 
State  of  Ohio  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  Washington  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  fixed 
level  of  funding  for  non¬ 
ame  wildlife.  In  addition, 
e  currently  has  taken  on 


the  task  of  being  the  NABS 
"ambassador"  to  a  fledgling 
Bluebirding  movement  in 
Mexico.  Thus,  he  has  truly 
worked  for  Bluebirds  across 
the  entire  Continent. 

So  I  ask  you  to  welcome 
the  newest  member  to  the 
band  of  the  Blue  Feather  — 
a  small  but  proud  and 
deserving  group  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  dedicated  a 
significant  portion  of  their 
lives  to  that  joyful  little  bird 
with  the  sky  on  his  back.  As 
many  of  you  know  Doug 
even  feeds  Bluebirds  on  his 
dining  room  table  and  that 
is  documented  on  tape!  For 
all  of  his  years  of  service  to 
our  cause  we  are  grateful 
and  we  are  most  pleased  to 
be  able  to  award  Doug  LeV- 
asseur  the  2004  OBS  Blue 
Feather.  No  one  deserves 
this  award  more. 


Hawk  in  the  House:  A  Love  Story 

Maya  Ruettger-Cruciana 
978-663-2032 

Close  relative  of  the  American  eagles,  the  magnificent  Red-tailed  Haw 
is  our  largest,  most  powerful  New  England  hawk.  A  versatile  hunter  who 
scans  the  landscape  with  telescopic  eyes  from  high  in  the  sky,  she  can 
detect  the  merest  wiggle  of  a  blade  of  grass.  Learn  why  her  penetrating 
gaze  gives  her  such  an  edge,  perceiving  the  world  in  vivid  color  and  subtle 
detail  at  nearly  80  frames  per  second,  reaching  into  the  ultraviolet  range  an 
revealing  even  the  polarization  patterns  of  light  itself!  Join  Audubon 
Naturalist  and  popular  lecturer  Maya  Ruettger-Cruciana  who  will  Introduce 
Thane,  an  elegant  wild-born  female  Redtail.  Together,  they  will  explain  the 
extraordinary  skills  and  adaptations  that  make  the  Redtalls  such  formidable 
hunters  and  such  provocative  icons  in  the  human  imagination. 


Thane  came  to  live  with  Maya  on  Easter  Day  2002.  The  seasons  that 
followed  brought  a  remarkable  bond  between  an  unlikely  pair.  After  careful 
consideration.  Thane  chose  Maya  as  her  mate— for  life!— and  eventually 
presented  three  beautiful  eggs  as  token  of  her  commitment.  Another  new 
year  is  bringing  another  nest,  a  shared  project  of  affection  and  respect. 
Come  hear  the  inside  story  of  life  with  a  very  large  hawk  in  the  house. 


AP  PHOTOS  BY  KEVIN  BERNER 

Clockwise  from  top,  a 
male  bluebird  perches  in 
CoMeskill,  N.Y.  Bluebird 
chicks  wait  for  a  meal. 

Kevin  Berner,  associate 
professor  of  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Technology 
at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  CoMeskill, 
wpem^^wood  Blue- 
Nrd^'IPPth  five  eggs  in 
IL  A  new  research  effort 
b  enlisting  citizen  scientists  across  the  country  to  help  gather  the  facts 
■eeded  to  understand  how  competition  from  house  sparrows  is  affecting 
birds  and  other  native  species. 


competition  from  house 
sparrows  affects  bluebirds 


By  Mary  Esch 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  W'RITER 


COBLESKILl.,  N.Y.  -  Among  the  cheerful  photos  of  pt^ching  bluebirds 
and  gaping  nestlings  in  Kevin  Berner’s  collection  is  a  ghastly  image  of  in¬ 
vasion  and  slaughter. 

“A  tree  swallow  I  had  banded  the  year  Ixdore  built  a  nest  in  one  of  my 
boxes,”  said  Berner,  a  bluebird  researcher  and  proft^ssor  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  (bbleskill.  “One  day  when  1  checked  my 
boxes,  I  found  that  house  sparrows  had  pecked  her  to  death,  pushed  her 
aside  and  built  their  own  nest  on  top  of  her.  It  was  pretty  gruesome.” 

Berner  includes  the  grisly  photo  in  slide  presenUitions  for  bird  enthu¬ 
siasts  to  drive  home  a  point:  If  you’re  going  to  put  up  nest  boxes  to  help 
bluebirds,  tree  swallows  and  other  native  cavity-nesters,  you’d  bidder  lx 
committed  to  fend¬ 
ing  off  house  spar¬ 
rows.  Otherwise, 
you  could  be  har¬ 
boring  the  enemy. 

Competition 
from  aggressive 
and  prolific  house 
sparrows  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  United 
States  fi'om  Europe 
in  1851  is  believed 
to  be  a  primary 
cause  for  declines 
in  bluebird  popula¬ 
tions.  But  scientific  evidence  is  lacking. 

Now,  a  new  research  effort  Is  enlisting  citizen  scientists  across  fix 
country  to  help  gather  the  facts  needed  to  understand  how  comp<ititioi 
from  house  sparrows  is  affecting  bluebirds  and  other  native  species. 

“There  are  no  long-term  studies  showing  the  effect  of  comp(‘tition  be¬ 
tween  house  sparrows  and  our  native  cavity-nesfiirs,”  said  'fina  Phillips 
leader  of  The  Birdhouse  Network  project  at  the  Cornell  I.aboratory  of 
Ornithology.  “Thus  is  one  reason  we’re  asking  everyone  cicross  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  become  part  of  our  nest-box  monitoring  project.  I’he  only  way 
to  get  answers  is  to  get  data.” 

The  number  of  house  sparrows  -  black-biblx'd,  gray-capped  birds 
common  on  city  sidewalks  and  suburbcm  lawas  -  is  estimaU?d  at  1 50 
million.  Since  they  are  not  a  native  species,  they  ar(m’t  prot(x:UKi  by  law, 
and  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  advcx’ates  trapping  and  killin 
them  when  they  threaten  nesting  bluebirds.  ! 

Berner,  whose  research  is  not  connected  with  fhc^  Birdhou.se  Net¬ 
work,  has  found  various  ways  of  deterring  hoast:  sp<uTows,  including 
relocating  n(«t  boxes  and  repeatedly  clearing  out  sparrow  masting  ma¬ 
terial.  “Out  of  the  80  boxes  1  maintain,  I  might  have  one  hoiist?  sparrow 
nest  a  year,”  he  said. 
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On  the  Neb  httpy/birds.coniell.edii/birdhotise 


AP  PHOTO  BY  JIM  MCKNIGHl 


(evin  Berner,  associate  professor  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Technology  at  the  State  University  of  New 
ferk  at  Cobleskill,  opens  a  Gilwood  Bluebird  box  with  five  eggs  in  it. 

'Housing  shortage  for  birds 


I  BIRDHOUSE,  From  a 

The  Birdhouse  Network  has 
I  been  collecting  data  from  vol¬ 
unteers  for  eight  seasons, 
Phillips  said.  About  1,000  par¬ 
ticipants  monitor  about  8,000 
1  nest  boxes,  recording  data 
I  such  as  egg-laying  dates, 
numbers  of  eggs  and 
nestlings,  and  fledging  dates. 

They  submit  the  information 
to  an  online  database  at  the 
Lab  of  Ornithology’s  Web  site, 
where  they  also  can  observe 
cavity-nesting  species  such  as 
bluebirds,  tree  swallows,  bam 
owls  and  chickadees  on  live 
nest  box  webcams. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  being  asked  to 
provide  more  detailed  infor¬ 


mation  to  help  determine  the 
long-term  effect  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  house  sparrows. 

Because  the  study  will  cover 
the  entire  breeding  range  of 
the  house  sparrow,  it  may  re¬ 
veal  differences  in  outcome  in 
different  geographic  areas, 
Phillips  said. 

“The  first  goal  of  this  study 
is  to  gather  baseline  data,  then 
look  at  what  the  impacts  are  - 
whether  there  are  population 
declines,  or  whether  bluebirds 
are  adapting  in  various  ways,’’ 
Phillips  said. 

The  Eastern  Bluebird,  with 
dazzling  blue-and-orange 
plumage  and  a  lilting  song, 
had  virtually  disappeared 
from  its  native  range  east  of 


the  Rockies  by  1960.  But  nest| 
boxes  have  helped  it  rebound. 
In  New  York,  where  the  blue¬ 
bird  is  the  state  bird,  it  was  re¬ 
moved  fi'om  the  endangered 
species  list  in  1999. 

Even  though  the  bird  is  not 
threatened  with  extinction,  it 
may  always  depend  on  human 
intervention  -  through  nest 
box  trails  and  house  sparrow 
control  -  to  thrive. 

“If  people  didn’t  put  nest 
boxes  up,  the  bluebird  popu¬ 
lation  would  crash,”  Berner 
said.  “And  if  people  don’t 
monitor  their  boxes  and 
make  sure  house  sparrows 
don’t  use  them,  bluebirds  will 
decline.  They’re  dependent 
on  us.” 


Blvbirds  maf'slng  on 
sunny  wintnr  days. 


RT  IJFBIRD  CRUMBLE 

1  cup  peanut  butter 
4  cups  cornmeal 
1  cup  flour 
1  cup  sunflower  hearts 
Icup  chopped  nuts 
Icup  chopped  raisins 
1  cup  melted  rendered  suet 

Combine  the  peanut  butter,  cornmeal  and 
Flour  in  a  big  mixing  bowl  Stir  until  a  crumbly 
mixture  forms.  Stir  in  the  sunflower  hearts,  nuts 
and  raisins. 

Drizzle  the  melted  suet  over  the  mixture,  stir¬ 
ring  now  and  then  as  you  do.  Let  cool.  Store  in 
the  refrigerator  until  ready  to  use. 

The  idea  is  to  get  a  crumbly  mixture  of  pea- 
and  bean-size  lumps.  If  the  mixture  seems  too 
sticky  or  doesn't  form  lumps,  add  some  more 
flour.  If  it  seems  too  dry  and  forms  crumbs 
instead  of  lumps,  add  some  more  suet. 


Y;- 


&  HAPPY 
NEWYE4R 

Just  Dropping  By  to 
Wish  You  a  Happy 
Holiday  2004” 


Dr.  Shirl  Brunei! 


Iflnuary  16,  2005 


Dear  Bluebird  lady. 


Thank  you  ior  Ihe  nice  snowman  you  gave  me.  I  hope  you  had  n  nice 
Chrislmus,  ond  a  great  new  year.  I  like  lo  visit  you  ol  Ihe  holldoys.  j}e 
jecided  lhal  I  like  bluebirds  loo. 

I'm  rehearsing  ior  a  Shokespeare  play  ("Much  Ado  about  Nothing"),  and 
one  of  Ihe  lines  spoken  by  one  of  Ihe  characters  is.  "You're  a  rare  parrot 
teacher."  I  always  laugh  when  I  hear  that,  and  It  makes  me  think  of  you. 
I  wish  you  all  Ihe  best. 


Your  little  friend. 


jv- 
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Offering  MEALWORMS 


Q:  I  have  been  putting  ojC^ieal- 
worms  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
tnc  birds  are  not  eating  them.  I  have 
moved  the  plastic  bowl  away  from 
other  feeders.  I've  also  changed  the 
time  I  put  them  out,  with  no  success.  I 
have  seen  no  birds  of  any  kind  eating 
the  mealworms.  The  worms  end  up 
dying  in  the  bowl.  Any  suggestions? 
Richard  Fleming,  LaPorte,  Indiana 


A:  Several  factors  may  be  influenc¬ 
ing  your  outcome,  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  being  the  fact  that  birds  won’t 
land  on  a  plastic  bowl.  If  it’s  likely  to 
tip  with  their  weight,  they  won’t  risk 
landing  on  it.  Try  a  flat  F^rex  pie 
plate  or  a  shallow  heavy  earthenware 
crock,  and  put  it  near  other  feeders. 
Some  other  considerations  might 


•  Kinds  of  birds.  Not  all  birds  eat 
insects,  and  not  all  insectivorous  birds 
eat  mealworms. 

•  Feeding  behaviors.  Typically, 
fmits  and  seeds  occur  in  large  batch¬ 
es.  A  fmit-  or  seed-eating  bird  can 
naturally  feed  in  one  area  for  a  while. 

But  most  in.sects  tend  to  be  dis¬ 
persed,  so  insect-eating  birds  find  one 
here,  a  few  there.  Consequently,  these 
birds  have  to  learn  that  an  unlimited 
supply  of  mealworms  is  always  avail- 


Bluebirds,  thitkadees,  tardi- 
nals,  sparrows,  titmke, 
nuthatfhes,  warblers,  robins, 
tatbirds  and  other  speties  will 
readily  eat  mealworms,* 
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LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL  HOUSE  EVENTS 
Route  113,  Dunstable 

March  20,  Sunday  @  7:00pm 

A  slide  show  about  Blue  Bird  Conservation 
wUh  the  *‘Blue  Bird  Lady",  U1  Files. 

This  program  is  free  to  members  and  guests. 

Call  Christine  for  more  information,  978-649-5853. 


A  NOTE  FROM  AUNTIE  EM 

Well  no  doubt  about  it  now.  Spring  has  arrived.  Although  in  the 
mornings  it  has  been  about  28  degrees.  That  is  a  bit  nippy  and  S( 

I  guess  the  wood  stove  might  have  a  few  more  mornings  of  work. 
The  tomato  and  pepper  seeds  have  sprouted.  Started  them  a  little] 
late  and  the  nights  have  been  cold  in  the  greenhouse.  Outside 
things  are  starting  to  come  up.  There  are  a  few  yellow  and  white  ^ 
jonquils  and  an  assortment  of  blue  flowers  from  bulbs  that  I  don  t 
even  remember  putting  in.  That  was  a  nice  surprise.  They  started 
peeking  out  while  the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground.  Oh  and  the 
pussy  willow  tree!  I  knew  for  sure  that  spring  was  here.  Cut  a  few 
branches  to  bring  in.  Strange  things  aren’t  they.  They  feel  rnore 
like  fur.  All  those  furry  buds  on  the  tree  outside  have  opened  up 
into  wispy,  yellow-green  blooms.  The  maples  are  budding  with 
red,  the  poplars  with  grayish  white  and  the  cones  are  fall  from  the 
hernlocks.  The  oaks,  and  hickory  will  be  awhile  yet  I  think. 

The  forsythia  is  blooming  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  last  as  long  as  it 
did  last  year.  I  think  it  got  too  hot,  too  fast  this  year. 

The  birds  are  wonderful.  The  finch  are  such  a  brilliant  yellow  and 
the  pairs  of  cardinals  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  spring.  I  ve  seen 
only  one  robin  since  spring.  There  was  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  or 
so  around  this  winter.  I  couldn’t  believe  they  were  robins,  had  to 
get  out  the  binoculars  to  get  a  closer  look.  I  am  hoping  the 
Ybeautiful  blue  birds  will  choose  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  yard.  They 
are  a  bre^'taking1)lue.  Don’t  confuse  them  with  the  blue  jay.  The 
blue  jay  is  much  bigger  and  has  a  cry  like  a  pulley  on  a  close  line. 
I  really  don’t  know  if  the  blue  bird  has  a  cry,  I  never  noticed.  The 
bluebirds  use  to  be  more  common  in  this  area.  But  with  most  of 
the  fence  posts  and  dead  trees  gone,  they  have  dwindled  in 
numbers.  If  you  ever  want  to  know  more  about  the  blue  birds  just 
ask  [  il  piles.  “The  Blue  Bird  Lady”.  She  has  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  those  birds. 


BRING  IN  THE  BIRDS 


it  lakes  more  than  a  nice  box  to  make  bluebirds  feel  at  hcxne. 
They're  particubr  about  the  neighborhtxxl,  loo: 

*  Bluebirds  search  the  grourKf  tor  insects.  So  place  the  box 
near  an  open  meadow,  park  or  gcjlf  course.  Avoid  pesticides. 
They  kill  bluebirds'  tocxJ  sources  and  could  harm  the  birds. 

*  House  sparrows  and  hcxrse  wrerrs  wiH  lake  over  boxes,  kill 
bluebirds  cmd  destroy  their  eggs,  lb  minimize  the  risk,  place 
boxes  at  least  1 00  yards  from  sparrowotlrocting  buildings  and 
brushy,  heavily  wooded  areas  where  house  wrens  gather. 

*  Install  the  box  so  the  door  is  about  5  It.  off  the  ground, 
toeing  away  troA  prevailing  winds.  Point  ihe  dexx  at  a  tree  or 
shrub  50  lo  1 00  ft.  away.  It'll  make  a  pertect  rest  slop  tor  fledg¬ 
ling  bluebirds  taking  their  first  flight  out  of  the  nest. 

*  Bluebirds  slake  out  brge  territories  and  d^end  them  vigor¬ 
ously,  so  install  individual  borres  at  least  1 00  yards  apart. 


•  CheeJe  boxes  for  invaders  cxice  a 
week  from  Apdl  to  mkMugust.  A  bluebird 
nest  is  a  cupshaped  basket,  woven 
tram  gross,  nestled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  Remove  rough  nests  made 
of  sticks,  teothers  and  other  debris. 

They're  from  trespassers. 

•  Alter  o  brexxi  has  fledged,  remove 
the  ob  nest.  A  dean  box  erKXXjroges  a  secorb  or  third  brood. 

•  In  areas  with  freezing  winters,  retrieve  nests  and  moke 
repairs  to  boxes  in  early  fall.  Then  they'll  be  ready  when  b'rds 
return  frexn  their  southern  wintering  grounds  in  late  March. 

Helping  exit  bluebirds  is  enjoyobb  and  easy.  But  it  does  take 
commitment.  Putting  up  a  box  in  the  vvrong  place  or  not  taking 
care  of  it  can  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  more  information  on 
buibing  and  installing  your  bluebird  box,  first  cheeJe  out  our 
Online  Extra.  To  join  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society,  visit 
their  Web  site  cat  www.nabluebirdsociely.org. 
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A  20th  anniversary  update 

The  trusty  sparrow  spooker 


By  £  A.  Zimmerman 

Many  bluebird  enthusiasts  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that 
House  Sparrows  are  aggressive 
competitors.  House  Sparrows  often  evict 
native  birds  from  nest  boxes,  and  may 
break  or  remove  eggs,  and  kill  both  nest¬ 
lings  and  adults. 

To  date,  no  truly  sparrow-proof  bluebird 
nest  box  has  been  designed,  since  the 
smaller  House  Sparrows  can  enter  any 
hole  a  bluebird  can  fit  through.  Some  nest 
box  styles  may  not  be  preferred  by  House 
Sparrows,  but  may  still  be  used,  or  entered 
for  the  purposes  of  attack. 

There  are  a  number  of  passive  and  active 
House  Sparrows  control  methods,  rang¬ 
ing  from  hanging  fishing  line  from  boxes, 
to  removal  of  nests  and  eggs,  to  trapping 
or  shooting.  Because  House  Sparrows 
are  non-native  birds,  federal  law  allows 
removal  and  destruction  of  their  nests, 
eggs,  young  and  adults.  However,  passive 
control  methods  are  more  acceptable  to 
many  people.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also 
limited  in  their  effectiveriess.  There  is  one 
exception:  the  sparrow  snooker. 

It  appears  that  sparrow  spookers  are  virtu¬ 
ally  100  percent  successful  in  deterring 
House  Sparrows  from  entering  a  nest  box, 
while  enabling  bluebirds  to  use  the  box. 
Creative  bluebirders  have  come  up  with  a 
number  of  designs,  but  almost  all  sparrow 
spookers  use  material  that  flutters  over 
the  roof,  towards  the  front  of  the  box.  For 
some  reason,  this  “spooks”  House  Spar¬ 
rows.  It  does  not  discourage  bluebirds  from 
entering  the  box  once  they  have  started 
laying.  In  fact,  in  my  experience  bluebirds 
will  often  perch  on  the  spooker. 

The  sparrow  spooker  is  installed  on  the 
nest  box  immediately  after  the  first  egg 
is  laid.  It  is  removed  immediately  after 


fledging,  to  encourage  another  brood, 
and  to  avoid  House  Sparrows  becoming 
accustomed  to  it. 


To  construct  a  typical  sparrow  spooker, 
you  will  need: 

•  A  vertical  post  (e.g.,  a  one-by-one-inch 
stick  of  wood,  dowel,  yardstick,  piece  of 
black  plumbing  hose,  or  plastic  pipe)  about 
a  foot  long. 

•  One  or  two  horizontal  extensions  that 
will  be  parallel  with  the  roof  in  a  T,  hori¬ 
zontal  V  or  upside-down  L  shape  relative 
to  the  vertical  post.  The  horizontal  piece 
should  be  long  enough  to  extend  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof 

•  About  three  to  six  strips  of  flexible, 
reflective  material.  Mylar  (cut  from  party 
banners  available  at  party  supply  or  de¬ 
partment  stores  works  well.  Mylar  from 
balloons  tends  to  curl  up.  In  a  pinch,  strips 
cut  from  a  potato-chip  bag  made  of  foil 
will  suffice.  Aluminum  foil  does  not  work 
as  well,  since  it  does  not  flutter  much  and 
tends  to  come  off. 

The  strips  can  be  attached  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  extension  with  a  glue  gun,  duct 
tape,  staples,  or  pulled  through  a  hole  and 
knotted.  Use  a  method  that  will  endure 
sun,  wind  and  rain  for  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  (the  typical  time  period  from  egg 
laying  to  fledging). 

Finally,  you  need  a  way  to  affix  the  spooker 


to  the  nest  box  (e.g.,  a  screw,  cable  tie,  hose 
clamp  or  duct  tape.) 

This  need  not  be  a  complicated  project. 
I  recently  made  an  emergency  sparrow 
spooker  in  a  couple  of  minutes  out  of  a 
foil  popcorn  bag,  coffee  stirrers,  duct  tape 
and  two  tree  branches. 

Position  the  spooker  so  the  horizontal 
extension(s)  are  about  eight  inches  above 
the  roof  The  strips  should  fall  above  the 
roof  (as  opposed  to  extending  beyond  it 
over  the  entrance  hole),  barely  brushing 
it,  so  they  will  move  freely  in  the  wind.  If 
the  strips  are  too  long,  they  may  not  hold 
up  under  windy  conditions. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case  where  a  bluebird 
male  or  female  failed  to  tolerate  a  sparrow 
spooker.  They  may  appear  fearful  initially, 
but  will  usually  perch  on  or  enter  the  b^ 
within  minutesii 


Temporary  sparrow  spooker.  Stick  in  the 
center  attaches  to  the  back  of  the  box. 

To  it  are  attached  the  braces  from  which 
the  “spookers"  hang.  The  drawing  on  the^ 
facing  page  gives  more  detail. 
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The  Keith  Kridler  Story 


Keith  Kridler  is  an  active  Bluebirder  and  researcher.  He  is  co-author  of  "THE  BLUEBIRD  MONITOR'S  GUIDE" 
published  by  HarperCollins  Publishers  Inc.,  Nev/  York,  NY.  The  O.  B.  S.  "BLUEBIRD  MONITOR"  frequently  prints  articles  he 
fias  written  or  contributed  to  BLUEBIRD  L,  the  on  line  bulletin  board  of  Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  and  N.A.B.S..  We 
have  had  questions  from  readers  asking  "Who  is  Keith  Kridler?"  In  response  to  that  question  we  recently  asked  Mr.  Kridler 
to  provide  us  with  a  brief  autobiography.  Here  is  his  story. 

I  was  bom  in  Stark  County  Ohio  in  1954  and  grew  up  on  our  family  mink  farm  between  Alliance  and  Homeworth.  We  raised  mink 
and  rabbits  commercially  and  had  the  usual  small  farm  animals.  We  fed  birds  year  round  and  had  a  large  Purple  Martin  colony. 
Neighbor  boys  shot  the  last  pair  of  bluebirds,  seen  in  that  area,  off  of  one  of  my  dad’s  nestboxes  before  I  was  old  enough  to  walk  the 
fields. 


There  were  five  of  us  kids,  my  older  brother  Barrie  was  a  plant  fanatic  (currently  runs  Kridler  Gardens  there  in  Homeworth  after 
leaving  Texas  in  1984)  while  my  older  sisters  were  into  horses.  I  was  more  interested  in  birds  and  raised  an  orphan  Purple  Martin  by 
the  time  I  was  seven  that  followed  me  everywhere  I  went  around  the  neighborhood. 

Severe  winters  in  the  early  60’s  led  my  dad  to  split  the  mink  farm  up  with  my  uncle  and  we  moved  mink,  horses,  plants,  birdhous¬ 
es  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas! 

We  landed  in  Texas  on  a  42  acre  farm  in  June  of  1964  and  while  unpacking  the  truck  BLUEBIRDS  sailed  across  the  yard.  They 
were  building  in  Ohio  transplanted  nestboxes  within  a  week.  They  laid  five  Robin  BLUE  eggs  in  a  single  night  and  five  birds  (looked 
a  lot  like  baby  robins)  were  ready  to  fledge  in  about  three  days,  or  so  it  seemed  to  this  curious  nine  year  old.... 

We  had  bird  books  and  I  began  raising  birdhouse  gourds  and  making  cmde  nestboxes  the  next  year.  By  the  qarly  70’s  I  was  on 
William  G.  Duncan’s  bluebird  mailing  list  (peaked  out  at  around  1,800  people  receiving  it)  and  was  getting  letters  from  Larry  Zeleny 
and  reading  his  monthly  bluebird  articles  in  THE  PURPLE  MARTIN  NEWS. 

ii  I  was  selling  redwood  nestboxes  and  varnished  birdhouse  gourds  by  the  time  1  was  in  7th  grade.  I  found  a  note  where  I  installed* 
l!70  gourds  in  1971  around  our  area. 

By  the  time  Larry  Zeleny  wrote,  “THE  BLUEBIRD  HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  ITS  FIGHT  FOR  SURVIVAL”  he  had  already  helped 
me  raise  hundreds  of  Texas  Bluebirds! 


I  married  my  high  school  sweetheart  in  1975  and  we  had  spent  many  hours  on  “hot”  dates  checking  nestboxes  from  the  seat  of  my 
motorcycle.  It  is  HOT  in  Texas  when  the  bluebirds  are  nesting! 


We  were  charter  members  of  NABS  and  in  1979  we  fledged  1,235  Eastern  Bluebirds  from  179  nestboxes  along  about  110  miles  of 
county  roads.  All  of  NABS  members  combined  that  year  reported  fledgling  about  10,000  Eastern  Bluebirds.  In  1980  1  had  built  over 
2,000  nestboxes  and  we  increased  the  trail  to  280  nestboxes,  then  over  350  nestboxes  the  following  year. 


We  went  to  our  first  NABS  meeting  in  1984! 


We  learned  from  the  best  bluebirders  of  the  day!  Jack  Finch  was  there  and  he  is  still  building 
nestboxes  and  his  190,000  nestboxes  built,  dwarf  my  efforts!  He  monitored  more  than  1,200 
nestboxes  regularly!  I  like  to  share  the  knowledge  that  so  many  really  GREAT  blue  birders  have 
shared  with  me  over  the  last  forty  years.  Many  of  the  pioneer  bluebirders  have  passed  on  and 
their  stories  still  need  to  be  told. 

1  still  have  nine  year  old  boys  and  girls  teaching  me  things  about  these  birds  that  I  have 
NEVER  seen.  This  truly  is  about  THE  BLUEBIRD  OF  HAPPINESS. 

I  live  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  and  am  a  general  contractor  having  owned  the  old  family  busi¬ 
ness  since  1982. 

Keith  Kridler 
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Bluebird  of  Happiness 

By  Keith  Kridler 


To  many  people  these  birds  are  just  like  raising  a  human  infant.  A  young,  inexperienced  teenage  mother  with 
no  other  humans  to  help  will  need  to  keep  a  closer  eye  on  her  first  born  new  baby  than  will  an  older  mother 
who  has  run  a  day  care  center  for  many  years  that  was  responsible  for  keeping  hundreds  of  infants. 

You  learn  by  "hands  on"  doing  and  reading  a  book  on  changing  a  cloth  diaper  won't  make  the  first  stay  on! 

An  experienced  mother  knows  what  small  objects  to  pick  up  and  remove  from  the  child’s  area  to  keep  it  from 
getting  hurt.  An  experienced  bluebirder  can  see  that  a  bluebird  entering  an  active  chickadee  nest  is  about  to 
cause  the  loss  of  the  chickadees.  Seeing  Starlings  or  House  sparrows  entering  your  nestboxes  is  going  to  be  a 
problem  you  need  to  address. 

When  a  baby  bluebird  hatches  out  every  single  day  in  it's  first  few  weeks  growth  is  equal  to  one  year  in  a 
human  infant  to  teenagers  life!  Just  like  a  human  at  18  years  old  the  18  day  old  bluebird  is  ready  to  spread  it's 
wings  and  leave  the  nest!  EVERY  day  a  miracle  is  happening  to  convert  high  protein  insects  into  flesh,  blood 
and  feathers  right  before  our  eyes.  If  you  only  spend  a  day  with  your  son  or  daughter  once  a  month  will  you 
EVER  learn  anything  important  about  them? 

You  learn  from  other  bluebirders  that  high  pitched  sharp  whistles  or  squeaks  will  trick  these  tiny  newborn 
babies  into  opening  their  mouths  and  begging  for  food  from  YOU!  Their  mouths  are  so  tiny  you  cannot  begin 
to  try  to  catch  insects  small  enough  to  feed  them!  Every  single  day  the  weather  changes  and  affects  food  and 
shelter  needs  of  these  birds!  Everyday  humans  in  search  of  greener  lawns  are  using  "weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion"  right  "next  door"  or  across  the  block  from  you  and  nuking  the  insects  and  weeds. 

Bluebirding  should  bring  you  "PEACE  AND  JOY"  and  not  a  guilt  trip  because  you  opened  a  nestbox  and 
witness  a  miracle  in  your  own  yard!  bluebirds  are  NOT  ENDANGERED  in  any  state!  By  watching  the  numbers 
of  bluebirds  lost  in  solidly  built  nestboxes,  protected  with  all  sorts  of  grease,  guards,  poles,  traps  ets.  leamin^^ 
all  of  this  does  it  not  make  us  wonder  how  the  lowly  song  sparrow  can  possibly  ever  raise  it's  your  in  an  ur  r; 
tected  nest  without  our  help? 

By  all  means  the  miracle  of  the  bluebird  eggs  hatching  to  educate  those  two  boy  who  probably  NEVER 
KNEW  that  a  baby  bird  grows  inside  of  those  blue  eggs  or  that  in  18  days  they  can  fly  out  to  live  with  their 
mother  and  father!  JUST  like  18  year  old  humans  who  will  depend  on  their  parents  for  the  next  1  >  8  years  for 
schooling  and  money  the  just  fledged  bluebirds  will  rely  on  their  parents  for  food  and  safety  for  several  more 
weeks  (normally  until  next  breeding  season.) 

Some  bluebirds  wiJl  die  whether  we  put  up  a  nestbox  or  not.  Some  bluebirds  will  die  if  we  rnonitor  month¬ 
ly,  weekly,  daily  or  hourly  and  we  need  to  accept  that  too.  I  HOPE  you  understand  that  to  truly  find  "THE 
BLUEBIRD  OF  HAPPINESS"  will  take  a  little  bit  of  your  time  (the  more  time  you  spend  the  quicker  you  will 
find  "IT")  and  people  have  experienced  this  joy  before  paper  and  pen  were  EVER  invented  and  the  only  quilt 
we  should  ever  feel  is  NOT  sharing  the  "miracle"  of  bluebirds  with  others.  KK 

OK,  most  birders  realize  that  messing  with  native  song¬ 
birds'  nests,  eggs,  etc.  is  illegal,  but  some  will  always  want  i 
to  try  to  help  their  birds  or  save  every  last  egg  or  young  ' 
bird  that  hatches. 

Moving  eggs:  Most  cavity  nesters  and  even  other  open  ^ 
nesting  species  have  about  the  same  incubation  tempera¬ 
tures.  You  CANNOT  add  old  bluebird  eggs  to  a  new  nest  or 
newly  laid  eggs  to  a  nest  about  to  hatch  ...  even  eggs  incu¬ 
bated  a  few  days  apart  will  spell  disaster  for  the  eggs  that 
don't  hatch  within  the  first  couple  of  days  as  the  female  will 
generally  stop  incubating  enough  to  hatch  them  all  out. 

^  XVi  Also  age  difference  in  a  brood  results  in  the  later  hatched 

— -vy  yQyj^g  Starving  or  being  removed  from  the  nest. 

If  you  are  going  to  experiment  with  moving  eggs  to 
"save"  some  then  foster  them  into  a  House  Sparrow  nest 
and  within  a  couple  of  days  of  hatching,  foster  the  baby 
bluebirds  into  another  bluebird  nest  of  the  correct  age.  At 
about  day  five  House  Sparrows  begin  feeding  their  young  a 
diet  of  85  percent  grain  so  they  need  to  be  with  their  own 
species  for  best  results. 


Reprinted  from  Bluebird-L 
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Moving  eggs 

Keith  Kridler 
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We  Ship  UPS  or  Post  ortlce  w  ww.bluebirdhousing.com 
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awyer  celebrates  95th  birthday 


Adelaide  Sawyer  celebrated 
her  95th  birthday  on  September 
17,  (which  is  actually  on  Sept. 
22),  with  56  family  members 
and  friends,  in  Ellijay.  She  is  the 
mother  of  six  children:  Darwin, 
of  McDonald,  Tenn.,  Lyle,  of 
(Georgetown,  Tenn.,  Tom,  of 
Ringgold,  Doris,  of  Dade  City, 
Fla.,  Elaiine,  of  Ellijay,  and  the 
late  Marvin  Sawyer,  of 
Ooltewah,  Tenn. 

She  is  the  grandmother  of  17 
grandchildren,  and  19  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

Adelaide  and  her  late  hus- 
bgmd,  Laurance  Sawyer,  (who 
passed  away  March  1994),  were 
well  known  for  their  custom 
made  log  bluebird  houses,  of 
which  they  sold  countrywide 
from  their  former  home  in 
Ringgold. 

Mrs.  Sawyer  now  resides  in 
Elhjay  with  her  daughter  Elaine 
and  son-in-law,  Edward 
Whittemore  Jr. 

The  bluebird  housing  busi¬ 
ness  is  still  going  strong  and  can 
be  seen  at  their  home  on  Avory 


Adelaide  Sawyer 


Lane,  and  at  the  apple  festival 
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all  the  time,”  she  says,  smiling. 

Inside  the  family’s  home, 
Adelaide  Sawyer  herself,  who  is 
now  95  years  old,  sits  amid  an 
array  of  avian  memorabilia  extend¬ 
ing  from  Edmund  Sawyer’s  days 
I  throughout  the  family’s  history 
I  with  birdhouses. 

A  visit  with  this  family  is  a  step 


back  to  a  time  when  craftsmanship 
was  automatically  guaranteed  to 
last  and  to  be  the  best.  The 
Whittemores  are  quietly  continu¬ 
ing  this  tradition  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
them,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be, 
as  they  continue  to  chum  out  their 
naturally  beautiful  creations. 
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Hunter  Wants  License  To  Shoot  Roaming  Cats 


CBS 


Mar  6, 2005  1:43  pm  US/Central 

Hunter  Mark  Smith  welcomes  wild  birds  on  to  his  property,  but  if  he  sees  a  cat,  he  thinks  the  "invasive"  animal 
should  be  considered  fair  game. 

The  48-year-old  firefighter  from  La  Crosse  has  proposed  that  hunters  in  Wisconsin  make  free-roaming  domestic 
cats  an  "unprotected  species"  that  could  be  shot  at  will  by  anyone  with  a  small-game  license. 

His  proposal  will  be  placed  before  hunters  on  April  1 1  at  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Congress  spring  hearings  in 
each  of  the  state's  72  counties. 


"I  get  up  in  the  morning  and  if  there's  new  snow,  there's  cat  tracks  under  my  bird  feeder ...  I  look  at  them  as  an 
invasive  species,  plain  and  simple,"  Smith  said. 

Smith's  proposal  has  horrified  cat  lovers,  but  is  seen  by  others  as  a  way  to  stop  cats  from  killing  wild  birds. 


University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  wildlife  ecology  professor  Stanley  Temple,  who  trapped  more  than  100  cats  and 
analyzed  their  stomach  contents  during  a  four-year  study,  has  estimated  that  between  7.8  million  and  219  million 
birds  are  killed  by  rural  cats  in  Wisconsin  each  year. 

"It's  obviously  a  very  controversial  proposal,"  Temple  said,  but  added,  "I  think  there  really  is  a  basis  for  having  a 
debate  about  it." 


The  Conservation  Congress  is  a  five-member  elected  body  whose  duty  is  to  advise  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Legislature  on  natural  resources  issues. 

DNR  attorney  Tim  Andryk  said  the  vote  would  simply  be  "an  advisory  recommendation"  to  state  lawmakers. 

"We  (the  DNR)  don't  have  authority  to  regulate  domestic  animals.  Legislation  would  have  to  be  passed  to 
accomplish  this,"  Andryk  said.  "You  might  also  have  to  amend  laws  relating  to  abuse  of  domestic  animals." 

But  Temple  said  he  thinks  legislation  is  not  needed.  He  said  the  department  does  have  the  authority  to  declare  rural 
cats  an  unprotected  species  —  because  unclaimed  cats  can  be  considered  nonnative  wildlife  species  like  house  mice, 
Norway  rats,  pigeons  and  starlings. 

"If  they  are  not  a  pet,  if  somebody  doesn't  claim  ownership,  they  become  a  normative  wildlife  species  and  not 
entitled  to  protection  by  the  state,"  he  said. 

Cat  enthusiasts  Cheryl  Balazs,  Ted  O'Doimell  and  Adam  Bauknecht  are  trying  to  organize  opposition  to  Smith's 
proposal.  O'Donnell,  a  co-owner  of  MadCat  Pet  Supplies,  recently  set  up  a  Web  site,  dontshootthecat.com,  to 
inform  people  about  it. 


O'Donnell  said  Smith's  proposal  "is  a  callous  response"  to  the  problem  of  cats  preying  on  wild  birds. 

"There's  more  humane  solutions,"  he  said.  "We  as  citizens  should  step  up  and  solve  the  problem  humanely." 

Sheri  Carr,  senior  humane  officer  at  the  Dane  County  Humane  Society,  said  the  group  has  not  yet  taken  a  position 
on  the  proposal,  but  wants  cat  owners  to  abide  by  their  local  ordinances  and  not  let  their  animals  roam. 

"I  would  hate  to  think  that  tame,  owned  cats  who  happen  to  slip  out  would  be  at  risk  of  being  deemed  a  wild, 
unprotected  species,"  Carr  said.  "It's  a  delicate  (ecological)  balance  out  there,  but  does  that  mean  people  should  be 
able  to  shoot  their  neighbor's  cat?  Probably  not." 


Bluebird  eggs  are  laid  one  per  day  on 
suuessive  mornings.  They  hatth  all  at 
ante  after  about  14  days  of  intubation. 


On  golf  courses, 
hanging  nest  boxes 

To  the  editor, 

Regarding  Ron  Thoresons  letter  to  the 
Editor  in  the  Spring  2005  issue  of  the 
Bluebird,  we  have  had  some  resistance  to 
placing  bluebird  houses  on  golf  courses, 
but  it  has  had  to  do  with  the  added  work 
of  mowing  and  trimming  around  the  posts. 
This  is  totally  eliminated  by  hanging  the 
houses  from  tree  limbs. 

Even  in  our  Oklahoma  winds,  bluebirds 
and  all  of  our  other  small  cavity  nesters  are 
totally  comfortable  with  this,  and  I  believe 
they  sense  that  houses  hung  in  this  manner 
are  almost  completely  safe  from  climbing 
predators. 

Regarding  people  disrupting  nests,  an  al¬ 
most  foolproof  method  of  avoiding  this  is 
to  fasten  house  doors  with  a  Phillips-head 
screw  instead  of  a  latch  or  removable  pin. 
Kids  and  even  curious  adults  do  not  walk 
around  with  a  Phillips  head  screwdriver  in 
their  pockets! 

Bob  Walshaw,  Coweta,  Oklahoma 
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Happy  Birthday,  Lil 

“Princes  and  magistrates  are  often  styled  serene  but  what  is  their  turbid  serenity  to 
the  ethereal  serenity  which  the  bluebird  embodies?  His  Most  Serene  Birdship!” 
from  Henry  David  Thoreau  Journals  -  March  2,  1859 


Happy  Birthday  Lil, 


You  are  the  energizer  bunny  and  Johnny  Appleseed  of  Bluebirding  rolled  into  one. 
Thank  you  for  all  that  you  do  and  all  that  you  have  done  for  bluebirds. 


May  you  have  another  8o  years  of  Bluebirding!!! 
Love  and  best  wishes, 

Lillian  and  Don  Stokes 
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Happy  Birthday  Lillian! 


I  know  today  is  very  special,  for  you  have  introduced  bluebirds 
to  thousands,  and  they  love  you  for  it.  I  know  that  your  bluebirder 
friends  will  succeed  in  hosting  you  to  a  joyous  party! 


From  the  early  days  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society, 
your  stories  of  how  your  Moped  gang”  religiously  monitored  your 
bluebird  trails  demonstrated  the  spirit  of  a  lifelong  quest  to  help 
bluebirds  and  other  cavity  nesting  birds. 


You  displayed  that  spirit  with  humor  and  class. 


Happy  Birthday,  and  always.  Happy  Bluebirdina 
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tional.  The  menu  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  sandwiches,  entrees  and  I 
daily  specials,  many  of  which 
use  Tower  Hill’s  herbs  and 
fresh  produce.  Sampling  a  glass 
of  their  Tower  Hill  label  wines 
proved  a  relaxing  way  to  kick 
off  summer,  surrounded  by 
sunshine,  scenic  views,  beau-| 
tiful  gardens  and  good  friends. 

For  those  planning  ahead, 
picnic  lunches  are  also  popular! 
at  Tower  Hill.  Rustic  picnic 
tables  are  scattered  throughout 
the  property  in  scenic  spots 
(or  bring  along  a  blanket  and| 
enjoy  lunch  on  the  lawn). 

Upcoming  Events:  Tower  | 
Hill  hosts  concerts  (folk-pop, 
fiddle  playing,  piano  blues, 
Irish  folk.  New  Orleans  jazz, 
Celtic  harp,  swing  and  more), 
flower  shows,  garden  tours, 
plant  sales,  art  exhibits,  an  an¬ 
tique  appraisal  day,  autumn 
celebrations  and  winter/holiday 
events. 
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TOWER  HILL 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 

Home  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 

May  11,2005 

Mrs.Lillian  Lund  Files 
1 06  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lillian: 

This  letter  is  to  confirm  your  participation  as  an  Instructor  for  our  July/October  programs.  Your  lecture, 
slide  program  entitled  “Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds”  is  scheduled  as  follows: 

Date;  Saturday,  October  1,  2005 

Time:  2:00  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Location:  Theater  -  Hall  of  Flora 

Enclosed  are  two  copies  of  an  Instructor’s  Agreement.  Please  complete  and  return  one  copy  of  the 
Agreement  with  particular  attention  to  the  “Equipment  Needs”  section.  Should  you  have  any  handouts 
you  would  like  to  provide,  we  would  be  happy  to  photocopy  them  if  forwarded  to  us  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  your  class. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  program.  If  there  are  any  issues  we  have  not  discussed,  or  if 
you  have  any  comments  or  questions,  please  feel  free  to  cal  me  at  (508)  869-61 1 1,  x21 . 


Sincerely, 


Edmund  A.  Schofield 
Director  of  Education 
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“Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds” 

ABED  05315 

Saturday,  October  1 , 2:00-3:30  p.m. 

Members  $15.00,  nonmembers  $20.00 
Instructor:  Lillian  Lund  Files,  Tyngsborough,  Mass. 

Lillian  Lund  Files  is  a  phenomenon,  a  true  heroine  and  local  treasure.  For  sixty-three  (yes,  63!)  | 
years,  Lil  has  hosted  Bluebirds  on  her  own  thirty-acre  piece  of  property  in  Tyngsborough, 
where  she  maintains  114  boxes  along  the  property’s  extensive  trail  system.  In  1942,  when 
Bluebirds  already  had  become  a  rarity  in  New  England,  people  would  flock  to  her  place  every 
spring  to  view  these  winged  beauties.  Lil  attended  the  first  North  American  Bluebird  Society 
convention  in  1 979  and  has  been  a  leader  in  organized  Bluebird-restoration  activities  ever 
since.  She  has  appeared  on  television  programs  and  has  been  written  up  in  many  periodicals. 
Over  the  years,  she  has  given  more  than  five  hundred  lecture/slide  programs  throughout  New 
England  on  good,  effective  Bluebird  conservation.  In  her  lectures  she  stresses  the  need  for 
human  help.  In  addition  to  her  lecture,  Lil  will  display  books,  a  nesting  box,  and  mounted 
Bluebirds  and  eqqs. 


Love  of  Birding 


NEW  COURSE 


(i>lj  ^^lAjeir  ^ill 


Bluebirds  at  Tower  Hill 
ADED  05322 

Saturday,  October  1, 10:30  a.m.-12:00  noon 
Free  with  admission 

Guide:  Martin  Newark,  Westborough,  Mass. 

I f'i'es’s  afternoon  lecture,  “Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds  ”  ioin  Bluebird 
I  expert  Marty  Newark  for  his  Fall  inspection  of  the  twelve  Bluebird  boxes  here  on  the  oround«? 
of  Tower  H, II  Botanic  Garden.  Some  might  still  have  Bluebirds,  some  mfght  have  ^een 
commandeered  by  swallows  or  sparrows.  In  addition,  he  will  display  bird  boxes  and  other 
materials  that  w,ll  help  you,  too,  "Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds"  to  vn„r  neinhll?;'* 


Home  Sweet  Home 


Red  sumat  fruits  are  a 

-  rfrm 

staple  or  the  eastern 

bluebird's  winter  diet.  _ 

tf/7e  Lesson  of  the  Bluebird 


By  Helen  S.  Munro 

What  do  you  get  when  you  put 
bluebird  enthusiasts  in  the 
same  room?  You  get  one  blue¬ 
bird  story  after  another  from  one  person 
after  another,  all  helping  one  nest  box  at  a 
time.  You  get  stories  of  compassion,  stories 
of  rescue,  stories  of  hope. 

I  find  that  watching  bluebirds  is  addictive. 

I  put  up  special  bluebird  feeders  filled  with 
mealworms,  homemade  winter  pudding, 
or  any  of  the  many  products  available  at 
bird  stores.  This  enables  me  to  see  the 
bluebirds  more  often.  It  helps  them  to 
survive. 

Monitoring  bluebirds  is  also  addictive. 
Checking  on  a  bluebird  trail  is  like  open¬ 
ing  one  Christmas  present  after  another. 
Each  box  has  a  surprise  inside.  It  may  be 
a  bluebird  nest,  eggs,  chicks,  or  fledglings, 
or  finally  a  bluebird  nest  that  is  ready  to 
be  cleaned  for  the  next  batch  of  bluebirds. 
These  Christmas  presents  may  also  come 
wrapped  as  the  different  stages  of  any  of 
the  other  cavity  nesters. 

I  am  still  working  on  listening  for  blue¬ 
birds.  It  takes  some  training.  My  first  job 
is  to  learn  the  song  by  hearing  it  over  and 
over.  I  do  that  by  pinching  the  tail  of  a 
plush  bluebird  produced  by  Audubon! 
When  I  am  outdoors,  I  think  I  hear  the 
song.  My  eyes  scour  the  tree  limbs,  the 
top  of  the  nest  box  and  the  bird  bath. 
Sometimes,  I  am  rewarded  with  the  streak 
of  blue  that  is  a  bluebird  coming  in  for 
a  landing.  I  smile  and  enjoy  the  moment. 

Bluebird  Education 

Education  comes  in  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  is  to  know  that  something  exits.  I  was 
introduced  to  bluebirds  in  1995  through 
a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Bluebird 
Society.  In  1998  a  friend  gave  me  a  blue¬ 
bird  nest  box  in  exchange  for  joining  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society.  The 
concept  that  people  can  help  bluebirds  and 
other  cavity  nesters  is  awesome.  It  is  a  long 


way  from  “Don’t  touch  the  baby  birds.  The 
mothers  won’t  come  back.” 

The  second  stage  is  to  learn  about  the 
subject  by  using  what  other  people  know. 
It  may  be  the  directions  for  making  a  bird 
house.  It  may  be  the  recipe  for  winter  pud¬ 
ding.  It  may  be  learning  that  the  “jizz”  of  a 
bird  is  shape  and  movement  of  a  bird  that 
allows  identification  without  seeing  detail. 
This  stage  of  my  bluebird  education  has 
covered  the  past  10  years.  It  is  the  result 
of  reading  the  NABS  newsletters  plus  as 
many  as  10  other  newsletters  from  regional 
bluebird  societies.  Being  the  editor  for  the 
North  Carolina  Bluebird  Society  newslet¬ 
ter  has  made  me  shift  through  many  blue¬ 
bird  articles.  Speakers  at  different  bluebird 
meetings  have  enriched  my  knowledge. 
Bluebirds  have  enriched  my  life. 

The  final  stage  of  this  education  is  to  take 
all  that  has  been  learned  and  do  something 
original  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  creating  a 
new  nest-box  design.  It  may  be  substitut¬ 
ing  grits  in  the  basic  winter  pudding  of 
peanut  butter,  lard,  corn  meal,  etc.  It  may 
be  writing  an  article  like  this,  commenting 
on  one  aspect  of  bluebirding. 

Bluebird  Societies 

My  intent  here  is  to  point  out  the  many 
similarities  between  bluebirds  and  bluebird 
societies,  including  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society. 


First,  without  bluebirds,  there  wouldn’t  be 
NABS  or  any  other  bluebird  society.  On 
the  flip  side  of  that,  without  the  bluebird 
societies,  including  NABS,  there  would  be 
fewer  bluebirds. 

Bluebirds  are  the  poster  children  of  the 
cavity  nesters.  Their  beauty  (brilliant 
blue  with  rust  and  white),  their  behavior 
(nest-box  inspection  and  role  of  siblings 
in  helping  to  feed  subsequent  young)  and 
their  ferocity  (dive-bombing  monitors  and 
competing  against  other  birds  for  the  use 
of  a  cavity)  helps  us  identify  with  these 
amazing  birds. 

It  is  this  ferocity  that  bluebird  societies 
need  to  emulate.  We  need  to  continue  to 
grow  as  organizations.  We  need  to  expand 
our  goals  from  bluebird  conservation  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  other  cavity  nesters  (including 
Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers),  all  the  other 
birds,  and  the  rest  of  the  natural  world 
that  seems  to  be  disappearing  under  the 
expansion  of  mankind. 

My  husband  was  asking  about  the  results 
of  different  bluebird  surveys  and  I  was 
sharing  with  him  numbers  from  Montana 
and  Nebraska  where  a  total  of  more  than 
45,000  bluebirds  were  reported  to  have 
fledged  last  year.  His  comment  was  that 
“with  that  great  a  number  fledging,  why 
are  bluebird  societies  still  necessary?” 

Without  the  continued  efforts  of  all  blue¬ 
bird  societies  to  educate  the  public  (or 
husbands)  we  would  be  back  to  the  point 
where  the  bluebirds  are  once  more  just  an¬ 
other  endangered  species.  It  is  a  fight  that  is 
harder  after  the  initial  successes  because  the 
need  does  not  appear  to  be  critical.  NABS 
was  a  big  part  of  that  initial  success.  It  is 
our  job  to  see  that  it  continues  to  be. 

(Helen  S.  Munro  president  of  and  editor  for 
the  North  Carolina  Bluebird  Society,  and 
secretary  of  the  North  American  Bluebird 
Society.  She  can  be  reached  by  email  at 
hsmunro@ac.  net.) 


"'ll 


"The  bluebird  is  like  a  speck  of  clear 
blue  sky  seen  near  the  end  of  a  storm, 
reminding  us  of  an  ethereal  region  and 
a  heaven  which  we  had  forgotten.  His 
soft  warble  melts  in  the  ear,  as  the 
snow  is  melting  in  the  valleys  around. 
The  bluebird  comes  and  with  his 
warble  drills  the  ice  and  sets  free  the 
rivers  and  ponds  and  frozen  ground. " 

-  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Attracting  Birds:  by  Don  and  Lillian  Stokes 


Welcome 


Roll  out  the  red  carpet  in  your  backyard  by  offering  the  perfect  habitat, 
including  perches,  food,  and  upscale  housing 


Eastern  Bluebirds’  beautiful  color, 
endearing  manner,  and  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  species  brought  back 
from  the  edge  of  demise  have  earned 
them  star  status,  and  we  are  among 
their  biggest  fans. 

For  more  than  20  years  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  attracted  Eastern  Bluebirds  and 
over  time  have  gone  from  sheer  novices 
to  experienced  enthusiasts  who  have 
learned  how  to  roll  out  the  red  carpet 
for  bluebirds. 

Perfect  Habitat.  The  starting  point 

for  attracting  bluebirds  is  to  put  a  good 
bluebird  box  in  the  right  habitat,  ideally 
a  large,  open,  grassy  area  with  a  few 
well-spaced  hunting  perches  and  plenti¬ 
ful  insects. 

We  place  boxes  in  the  middle  of  our 
largest  grassy  field,  more  than  200  feet 
from  woodland  edges  where  there  could 
be  more  box  competition  from  House 
Wrens.  We  keep  the  area  around  the 
bluebird  boxes  m(n\'ed  short  so  the  blue¬ 
birds  can  sec  the  insects  they  are  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  never  use  pesticides  or  weed 
killers  on  the  grass. 


We  also  put  up  artificial  perches  (see 
sidebar),  one  about  10-15  feet  in  front  of 
the  box  and  others  sprinkled  around  the 
mowed  area.  Bluebirds  use  the  perches 
for  hunting:  They  land  on  one,  look  on 
the  ground  lor  insects,  fly  to  the  ground 
to  get  the  insect,  and  fly  back  to  the 
perch  to  eat  it. 

The  perch  in  front  of  their  box  is  also 
used  in  other  ways.  In  spring  the  male 
sings  from  the  perch  to  define  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  lure  a  mate.  When  a  female  ar¬ 
rives,  the  perch  provides  room  for  him 
to  charm  her  with  his  wing-waving  dis¬ 
plays  and  best  singing  performance. 

Once  the  pair  have  produced  young 
and  are  both  actively  bringing  food  to 
the  box,  the  perch  functions  as  a  place 
where  one  parent  can  land  and  wait 
while  the  other  parent  is  inside  the  box 
dropping  off  food. 

Gourmet  Food.  Bluebirds  arc  perfect¬ 
ly  capable  of  obtaining  their  own  food, 
but  in  times  of  most  need  —  when  the 
^\'eathcr  is  cold  and  rainy,  few’  insects  are 
available,  and  hungry  young  arc  in  the 
nest  —  w'e  have  given  them  mealworms. 


Bluebirds  love  meahvorms,  a  high-pro- 
tein  food  that  is  available  at  nature  and 
pet  stores  or  online. 

Our  first  attempt  to  offer  mealworms 
was  rather  funny.  We  took  a  handful  out 
on  a  dinner  plate,  put  it  dowm  near  the 
bluebird  house,  and  promptly  watched 
the  mealworms  escape  into  the  grass. 

It  occurred  to  us  to  confine  them  in 
a  pizza  box.  We  went  to  our  local  pizze¬ 
ria  and  asked  if  we  could  buy  an  empty 
pizza  box.  After  the  ow  ner  suspiciously 
quizzed  us,  thinking  we  w'ere  opening  a 
rival  pizza  place,  w'e  finally  admitted  the 
reason  we  w'anted  the  box.  He  laughed 
and  gave  it  to  us  at  no  charge. 

We  have  since  learned  there  are  many 
w'ays  to  offer  mealworms  (platform-type 
birdfeeders  or  cups),  but  the  pizza  box 
worked.  When  the  bluebirds  saw’  the 
mealw'orms,  they  must  have  thought 


For  more  tips  and  suggestions  about 
building  bluebird  nest  boxes,  visit  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society 
website  at  www.nabluebirdsociety.org. 
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4  Ways  to  Roll  Out  the 
Red  Carpet  for  Bluebirds 


Perch:  Start  with  a  one-inch-square  stake  and  nail  a  15-inch 
crossbar  on  the  top  to  form  a  T-shaped  perch. 


*  House:  Use  %-inch-thick  wood.  The  box  front  should  be  SV* 

inches  high  and  the  back  10'4  inches  high.  Make  the  floor 
/  i  4  to  5  inches  square.  Cut  a  li^-inch  entry  hole  6!^  inches 
MzMmS  above  the  floor.  Be  sure  to  add  ventilation  and  drainage  holes. 


Baffle:  Place  a  4K2-foot  length  of  4-inch-diameter  PVC  pipe  over 
the  pole.  Enclose  the  upper  end  of  the  PVC  with  a  screen  to  prevent 
birds  from  getting  down  the  pipe.  A  stovepipe  baffle  will  also  work. 

^  Shade  roof:  Cut  out  a  piece  of  plywood  an  inch  or  two  larger 
/ original  roof,  then  hammer  long,  thin  nails  through  it 
/  ^  so  an  inch  of  nail  sticks  out  the  other  side.  Press  the  projecting 
nails  into  the  roof  of  the  box  to  create  about  an  inch  of  space 
between  the  two  roofs. 


they  had  found  the  ultimate  insect  bo¬ 
nanza.  They  dropped  down  to  see  how 
many  mealw'orms  they  could  stuff  in 
their  beaks  at  once,  then  took  a  trip 
to  feed  the  young,  with  an  occasional 
timeout  to  gorge  themselves. 

UpSC3l6  Housing.  We  do  more  than 
provide  a  good  bluebird  house  that  has 
the  right  dimensions  and  features.  We 
also  want  our  box  to  be  available,  safe, 
and  comfortal''",  so  we  mount  the  box 
five  feet  high  oii  a  pole  and  add  a  baffle 
so  climbing  predators  cannot  reach  the 
box.  (See  sidebar  for  suggestions.) 

Our  best  way  to  lessen  box  competi¬ 
tion  from  Tree  Swallows  is  to  pair  the 
boxes.  We  place  two  boxes  about  10 
feet  apart  facing  in  opposite  directions, 
then  place  the  next  pair  of  boxes  100- 
300  feet  away.  Tree  Swallows  defend  a 
small  territory  around  their  nesting  box, 
allowing  another  species,  like  bluebirds, 
to  nest  in  the  other  box. 

In  our  rural  area  there  is  little  com¬ 
petition  from  House  Sparrows.  If  you 
live  in  an  area  with  House  Sparrows, 
visit  the  North  American  Bluebird  So¬ 


ciety  website  (www.nabluebirdsociety. 
org/sparrow.htm)  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  House  Sparrow'  control. 

Nesting  in  Comfort.  We  also  w'ant 

the  inhabitants  to  have  a  cozy  nest. 
Bluebirds  make  their  nests  of  fine  grass¬ 
es  or  sometimes  pine  needles;  individual 
females  have  different  preferences.  As  an 
occasional  red-carpet  gesture,  w'e  have 
placed  a  handful  of  pine  needles  near 
the  box  and  seen  a  female  construct  her 
nest  of  our  offering. 

Providing  a  comfortable  nest  for  the 
young  includes  dealing  with  blowfly  lar- 
\'ae  (which  look  like  large  grains  of  gray 
rice).  Blowflies  hide  in  the  bottom  of 
the  nest  and  come  up  at  night  to  suck 
nestlings’  blood.  Bluebird  young  usu¬ 
ally  survive  this,  but  when  the  young 
are  about  six  days  old,  we  open  the  box, 
gently  lift  up  the  nest  w'ith  the  babies  in 
it,  and  remove  the  blowflies. 

The  old  wives’  tale  that  if  you  leave 
your  scent  the  birds  w  ill  abandon  the 
nest  is  false;  most  birds  ha\'e  little  or  no 
sense  of  smell.  We  find  that  bluebirds 
are  ver\'  tolerant  of  ha\  ing  their  nest  box 


opened  and  checked.  We  monitor  or 
open  the  box  about  twice  a  week  so  we 
know  the  approximate  age  of  the  young. 
Do  not  open  the  Eastern  Bluebird  box 
after  the  young  are  12  days  old  as  they 
could  flecige  prematurely. 

Shade  Roof.  Lastly,  we  attach  a  second 
roof  above  the  first  to  shade  the  box. 
(See  sidebar  for  details.)  For  the  blue¬ 
birds  it  is  like  having  a  beach  umbrella 
above  their  box. 

Being  a  red-carpet  bluebird  land¬ 
lord  is  not  pampering  the  birds;  it  is  a 
way  of  being  exceptionally  sensitive  to 
their  needs  to  ensure  the  survival  of  this 
much  beloN’ed  species.  H 

Lillian  and  Don  Stokes  are  television 
personalities  and  the  authors  of  30  books 
on  nature  and  birdinpi  subjects,  includ- 
inp!  the  best-sellinpf  Stokes  Field  Guide  to 
Birds  and  Bird  Gardening:  The  Com¬ 
plete  Guide  to  Creating  a  Bird-Friendly 
Habitat  in  Your  Backyard.  They  moved 
to  southern  New  Hampshire  several  years 
apfo  and  created  a  45-acre  bird  sanctuary 
called  Bobolink  Farm. 


WWW.  bird  crsworld.com 
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2006  ACTIVITIES 


Bluebirds  In  our  Backyard 
Monday,  April  1 7,  7-8:30  p.m. 

Bluebirds  are  often  out  competed  for  nest  sites  by  more 
aggressive  birds.  Learn  all  about  these  beautiful  birds  and  what 
they  need  to  survive.  Learn  how  construct  and  install  bluebird 
nesting  boxes  to  help  bluebirds  breed  at  the  Sherburne  Estate  and 
elsewhere  in  Tvnosboro. 
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Tie^> 

'food  oK  ,^heL+e^-^  oO  /ou^  miOd 

today,  Little  bLuel)if;d,  iO  the  ma^OoLia  t^;ee^ 

Can  /oufs  cheefsv  tune  hold  hef;  isa|^t  attention^ 

T)id  you  Lock  e/e,^  With  the  |^f;ettx  newcomer  on 
the  fence -fsoW^  Uo'p  +o  ,^a/  if  famiL/  tie.^  f^un 
concuf;(sentL/^  iPeciVion  made,  ,'^h/ne'^.-^  o\/eF;come, 

/ou  fL/  the  nei^hbofshood  .‘^takih'J  out  a  yaf^d  to 
defend,  ho|'’in‘)  iL  meet,-^  With  heK  a|^■p(^o^/aL . 

Common  boundaisie.^  f^amin^  mo^^t  Lov/eti^  c(uaf;f;eL^>. 
The  tie,-^  +hat  bind  /ou  to  anothef^,  bein^  a  Wa/ 
to  f\e.'^efs'/e  a  Leafy  bf^anch  on  the  famiL/  tf^ee. 

-  "PhiLi'p  Mafk+z 

ff^om  An  OKi^iOaL  "PaiO+inj  b/  W.  Caf^L  taL/ 


C^oW  h\%.  FUJcKport,  ¥^h 

6otne  celebrate  Carth  Pa'(  once  a  weeK  for  the  month  of  Ma'(!! 

N\  events  start  at  the  visitor  center. 

10  a.m.  ^  &lue  ^\rd  presentation  &  slide 
v>hovi  with  Lillian  Files  at  the  visitor  center. 

Ma'f  I?*’’  1  a.m.  Coastal  6lean  Up  at  the  parte.  6ome  €r 

help  picte  up  debris  along  the  shore  at  the  parte. 

^ring  viorte  gloves,  bags  are  provided.  Scouts  are 
invited  to  participate.  Snactes  provided  b'f  the  friends. 


Ma'f  I  p.m.  Moths  b'f  Porch  Light  with  Pichard 

Wolniwicz..  6ome  learn  about  these  fascinating  and 
bizarre  creatures  that  are  magically  drawn  to  our 
bright  lights  of  the  night.  This  is  the  opening  of  the 
Moths  b'f  Porch  Light  eifihibit  that  will  be  on  display 
for  a  month  at  the  Halibut  Point  visitor  center. 

Ma'f  2-1*"  10  a.m.  Quarr'f  Tour  and  granite  splitting  demo.  The 

Party's  interpreter  will  give  'fou  a  guided  tour  around 
&abson  Farm  Quarr'f  in  the  parlc. 

Questions  oaU  the  parK  at 

?)ponsore<l  the  Friends  of  Halibut  Point  State  ParVe  ^ 

The  Dept,  of  Conservation  6r  Pecreation 


BLUE  BIRD 
PRESENTATION 

MAY6^''  @  10  A.M. 

HALIBUT  POINT  STATE  PARK 

Rockport,  MA 


Join  Lillian  Files 

at  the  visitor  center  for  a  slide  show 
and  discussion  about  the  Blue  Bird 


Sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Halibut  Point  State  Park  & 
The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  &  Recreation 


Earth  Day  2006 
Program  Schedule 


Celebrate  Earth  Day-beyond  one  day, 
every  weekend  during  May! 

May  6^'^  10am  Blue  Bird  presentation  d  slide  show 

_  '^oin  Lillian  Files  in  bringing  back  Blue  Birds. 


/  — — — - -V 

Gail  Halloran  i 

21  Lincoln  Street 
Manchester,  MA  01944 
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Retirement  Dedication  to  Dorene  Scriven 

By  Lance  Krog 


Painting  given  to  Dorene  in  recognition  of 
her  many  years  of  devotion. 


Since  the  inception  of  BBRP,  the  number  of  bluebirds  fledged  has  grown  from 
22  the  first  year,  to  12,739  in  2005.  The  highest  reported  number  in  BBRP  history.  This 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  leadership  and  dedication  of  an  extraordinary 
person  -  Dorene  Scriven.  The  emblem  of  a  male  bluebird  feeding  two  chicks  which  is 
depicted  on  this  edition  of  Bluebird  News  is  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  donated  to 
BBRP  by  local  artist  Nancy  Pinke.  The  original  painting  was  custom  matted  and  framed 
personally  by  BBRP  Board  Members  and  friends  of  Dorene  in  recognition  of  her  many 
years  of  devotion  to  the  plight  of  the  bluebird,  and  as  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Bluebird 
Recovery  Program.  Thank  you  Dorene  for  your  extraordinary  service  to  all  of  us  and  to 
the  bluebird. 

About  Dorene:  Dorene  was  one  of  the  original  12  Bluebird  Recovery  Program 
members  and  has  been  the  leader  of  the  organization  for  27  years.  She  is  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  not  only  by  bluebirders  in  Minnesota  but  by 
bluebird  enthusiasts  across  the  county.  BBRP  was 
the  first  state  bluebird  organization.  Dorene’s 
time,  talents,  and  consultation  have  been  beneficial 
in  the  establishment  of  many  other  state  groups 
across  the  country.  She  is  one  of  the  foremost 
bluebird  authorities  of  our  time  and  her  efforts 

have  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy  this  beautiful  native  songbird.  The 
picture  of  a  male  bluebird  feeding  chicks  is  truly  symbolic  of  her  accomplishments. 

Dorene  developed  an  early  love  of  nature  as  she  roamed  a  wildlife  preserve  near 
her  childhood  home  in  California.  Today  she  maintains  an  extensive  bluebird  trail  adjacent  to  Lake  Maria  near  Monticello.  Her 
cabin  there  and  the  wildlife  she  observes  are  near  and  dear  to  her  heart.  Dorene  has  been  widely  recognized  as  the  author/editor 
of  Bluebird  Trails,  A  Guide  To  Success.  She  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the  Audubon  Chapter  of  Minnea¬ 
polis  and  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society.  Other  significant  accomplishments  include  receiving  the  Conservationist  of  thg. 
Year  Award  from  the  Minneapolis  Audubon  Chapter,  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  Award  for  Significant  Contributions 
to  Bluebird  Conservation,  and  the  KARE  1 1  TV  “Eleven  Who  Care”  Award. 

About  Nancy:  Nancy  and  husband  Dave  are  BBRP  members  and  avid  animal  enthusiasts.  Nancy  is  known  world  wide 
for  her  lifelike  sculptures  and  paintings  of  most  dog  breeds  and  her  work  has  been  commissioned  by  dog  clubs  across  the  country 
Trilogy  of  Hope  is  one  of  her  most  well  known  works  of  art  and  depicts  Papillons  of  exceptional  quality.  The  Trilogy  of  Hope 
sculpture  was  commissioned  by  the  Papillon  Club  of  America’s  Genetic  Research  Committee  (based  upon  the  logo  she  also  cre¬ 
ated)  as  a  symbol  of  responsible  breeding,  honesty,  and  genetic  research.  . 

Although  she  is  a  dedicated  lover  of  all  animals,  Nancy’s  true  love  is  the  Papillon  and  she  has  been  a  breeder  of  show 
quality  Papillons  for  many  years.  As  a  child  she  also  rode,  trained,  and  painted  horses  and  has  recently  returned  to  riding.  An 
Art  Major  from  Winona  University,  her  career  began  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  landscapes,  and  of  course,  animals.  Nancy’s  stu¬ 
dio,  Studio  L’lmage  began  in  1985.  Samples  of  her  work  can  be  seen  at  www.pinke.freeyellow.com.  .  . 


‘This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the 
leadership  and  dedication 
of  an  extraordinary 
person  -  Dorene  Scriven.” 


ROOSTING  BOXES  NOT  ADVISED  and  - 
DROPPINGS  IN  WINTER  NEST  BOXES  REVEAL  DIET 

Professor  Kevin  Berner  of  New  York  University  was  for 
many  years  the  head  of  Research  for  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  (NABS)  and  he  and  his  graduate  students 
continue  to  study  bluebirds  in  upstate  New  York.  Some  of  his 
findings  were  noted  in  the  Winter  2006  issue  of  NABS'  BLUE- 
BIRD. 

While  there  are  published  plans  for  bluebird  roosting 
boxes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  evidence  that  there  large 
boxes  with  internal  perches  are  readily  used  by  bluebirds. 
Discussions  with  many  individuals  at  NABS  and  state  blue¬ 
bird  conferences  have  lead  me  to  believed  that  roosting 
boxes  as  described  in  bluebird  books  are  rarely  used.  How¬ 
ever,  bluebirds  frequently  do  roost  in  nestboxes  in  the  winter.,  and  it  is  well  documented  that  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  of  bluebirds  will  crowd  into  nest  boxes  on  winter  nights.  Nestboxes  are  far 
smaller  than  roosting  boxes,  so  the  birds'  body  heat  would  be  able  to  keep  the  area  warmer  than 
in  a  larger  box.  In  addition,  many  biuebirders  plug  all  the  ventilation  holes  in  their  nest  boxes 

during  the  winter  to  minimize  heat  loss  of  birds  using  boxes. " 

Kevin  collected  the  nestbox  droppings  from  these  roosting  bluebirds,  planted  them  in  small 
trays  and  when  they  germinated  found  the  vast  majority  were  staghorn  sumac.  In  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  poison  ivy.  The  nanny  berries  could  not  germinate,  because  they  need  a  long  period  of  cold 
before  they  do.  Kevin  says;  "/  would  encourage  others  to  collect,  not  discard,  droppings  found  in 
your  nestbox  after  winter.  Once  you  determine  the  plants  that  bluebirds  are  surviving  on  during 
the  winter,  you  too  can  encourage  those  plants  in  your  own  yard. " 


Where  tree  limbs  are  available  in  suitable  habitat 

IHang  your  bluebird  boxes 


By  Robert  M.  Walshaw 

Coweta,  Oklahoma 

After  several  years  of 
extensive  trials  on  my  80- 
box  section  of  the 
Transcontinental  Bluebird  Trail,  it 
I  is  time  to  give  hanging  bluebird 
houses  some  publicity. 

When  I  first  tried  hanging  boxes 
several  years  cigo,  I  was  concerned 
about  our  Oklahoma  winds,  but 
the  method  works  like  a  charm  and 
is  now  my  preference  where  tree 
limbs  are  available  in  suitable 
habitat. 

Golf  courses  love  hanging  boxes 
because  there  are  no  posts  to  mow 
around,  and  the  boxes  are  virtually 


predator-proof.  In  several  hundred 
nestings  of  bluebirds,  titmice, 
chickadees  and  wrens,  I  have  lost 
only  one  family  where  a  snake 
apparently  came  down  the  hanger 
from  the  tree. 

Relocating  nest  boxes  is  a  snap, 
and  the  method  is  very  inexpen¬ 
sive.  All  that  is  required  is  a  36”- 
long  3/  16”-dlameter  metal  rod  with 
a  hook  bent  into  each  end  and  an 
eye  hook  for  the  top  of  the  box. 


It  may  be  a  bit  early  to  tell,  but  I 
believe  that  I  am  seeing  a  trend 
where  birds  on  my  trail  prefer  have  fledged  from  and  imprinted 
hanging  boxes  over  those  on  posts,  on  hanging  boxes. 

TTiey  may  be  recognizing  the  pred¬ 
ator  protection,  or  it  may  be  that  I  I  encourage  biuebirders  to  hang 
now  have  a  lot  of  adult  birds  that  this  year’s  nest  boxes. 
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The  Last  Word  of  a  Bluebird 
As  Told  to  a  Child 


As  I  went  out  a  Crow 
In  a  low  voice  said,  “Oh, 

I  was  looking  for  you. 

How  do  you  do? 

I  just  came  to  tell  you 
To  tell  Lesley  (will  you?) 

That  her  little  Bluebird 
Wanted  me  to  bring  word 
That  the  north  wind  last  night 
That  made  the  stars  bright 
And  made  ice  on  the  trough 
Almost  made  him  cough 
His  tail  feathers  off. 

He  just  had  to  fly! 

But  he  sent  her  Good-by, 

And  said  to  be  good. 

And  wear  her  red  hood. 


- 

And  look  for  skunk  tracks 
In  the  snow  with  an  ax — 

And  do  everything! 

And  perhaps  in  the  spring 
He  would  come  back  and  sing.” 
Robert  Frost 
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BLUEBIRD’S  GREETING. 

Over  the  raosny 

Above  the  Blumbenng  lieM« 

Where  yet  the  frroimd  no  fnuLige  yieJ<hs 
Save  as  the  wrunly  simlig}»t  fall* 

And  lie«  in  a  dream  of  harvcsl-yellow, 

Wliat  voioe  rememberi»d  calls,  — 

So  bubbling  fresh,  so  soft  and  mellow  ? 

It  ia  the  bluebird,  whose  faint  carol  ahiclifs 
The  prophecy  we  dare  not  el«e  rejaiat. 

A  darting,  a/.urc-ft^afheri’il  arrow 

From  some  lithe  sapling’s  bow-curvc,  fleet 

He  risea,  strong  and  light  and  narrow, 

And  sings  in  flight,  with  gurglings  sweet : 

Oat  of  the  Sooth  I  wing. 

Blown  on  the  breath  of  Spring: 

The  little  faltering  song 

Tlmt  in  my  beak  I  bring 

Some  maiden  shall  catch  and  sing. 

Filling  it  with  the  longing 

And  the  blithe,  unfettered  thronging 

Of  her  spirit’s  blossoming. 

fWarl  ding  along 
In  the  sunny  weather, 

Float,  my  notes, 

Through  the  sunny  motes, 

Falling  light  as  a  feather ! 

Flit,  flit,  o'er  the  fertile  land 
'Mid  hovering  inw^cts’  hums ; 

Fall  into  the  sower’s  hand, 

And  when  his  harvest  comes 

'The  seed  and  the  song  shall  have  flowered  together. 

[*  From  the  Coosa  and  Altamahu, 

W’ith  a  thought  of  the  dim  blue  Gulf ; 

From  the  Roanoake  and  Kanawha ; 

From  the  musiuil  Southern  rivers, 

O’er  the  land  where  tlie  gray  war- wolf 
Lies  slain  and  buried  in  llowers ; 

I  come  to  your  chill,  sad  hours 

And  the  wockIs  where  the  sunlight  shivers. 

I  come  like  an  echo  :  ‘  Awake  I ' 

1  answer  the  sky  and  the  lake 
And  the  clear,  cxkjI  color  that  quivers 
In  all  your  aturc  rilis. 

I  come  to  y^ur  wan,  bleak  hills 
For  a  greeting  that  rises  dearer. 

To  homely  hearts  draw's  me  meiror 

Than  the  warmth  of  the  ric*c-fudds  or  wealth  of  the  ranches. 

p  I  will  charm  away  your  sorrow, 

For  1  sing  of  the  ilewy  morrow : 

My  melody  aways  like  the  branches 
My  light  feet  st^t  astir : 

1  bring  to  Uie  old,  as  I  hover, 

The  days  and  the  joys  that  were, 

And  ho]>e  to  the  waiting  lover ! 

'I  hen,  mke  my  note  and  sing, 

Filling  it  with  the  longing 

And  the  blitlio,  unfettered  thronging 

Of  your  spirits’  Uosaoming  J  ** 


Not  long  that  music  lingers : 

Like  the  breath  of  forgotten  singers 
It  flies,— or  like  the  March-cloud’s  shadow 
That  sweeps  with  its  wing  the  faded  meadow. 

Not  long,  not  long  I  But  thy  fleeting 
And  tender,  flute-toned  greeting, 

O  bluebird,  wakes  an  answer  that  remains 
TTie  purest  chord  in  all  the  year’s  refrains. 

Geargt  Partena  LcUSropX 


Why  we  get  goopy  over  bluebirds 


By  E.  A.  ZIMMERMAN 

My  husband  and  sister  have 
both  asked  me,  “Why  do 
people  get  so  goopy  over  blue¬ 
birds?”  1  think  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  we  become  fasci¬ 
nated  and  even  addicted  to  this 
charming  creature.  Bluebirds  are 
beautiful.  Their  leisurely  and  buoy¬ 
ant  flight  pattern  offers  a  slow- 
motion  view  of  cerulean  blue  feath¬ 
ers,  making  it  seem  as  though  the 
male  “carries  the  sky  on  his  back.” 
[Henry  David  Thoreau) 

Bluebirds  are  considered  harbin¬ 
gers  of  spring.  As  W.L.  Dawson 
penned  in  1903,  “How  the  waiting 
countryside  thiills  with  joy  when 
Bluebird  brings  us  the  first  word  of 
returning  spring.” 

John  Burroughs  wrote  in  1880,  “The 
bluebird  enjoys  the  preeminence  of 
being  the  first  bit  of  color  that  cheers 
our  northern  landscape.” 

Although  they  may  overwinter  in 
colder  climes,  they  actively  begin 
house  hunting  in  Febmary  and 
March,  signaling  better  weather 
ahead.  Bluebirds  are  associated 
with  hope,  happiness  and  things 
we  love.  W.L.  Dawson  wrote 
“Reflecting  heaven  from  his  back 
and  the  ground  from  his  breast,  he 
floats  between  sky  and  earth  like 
the  winged  voice  of  hope.”  They 
have  probably  appeared  in  more 
songs,  poems  and  literature  than 
any  other  bird. 

In  1909,  Maurice  Maeterlinck  pub¬ 
lished  “The  Blue  Bird”,  a  faiiy  tale 
about  the  bluebird  of  happiness.  In 
1934,  tenor  Jan  Peerce  made  the 
“Bluebird  of  Happiness”  a  nation¬ 
wide  hit.  It’s  hard  not  to  smile 
when  hearing  about  “Mr.  Bluebird 
on  My  Shoulder”  from  the  Disney 


P/ioto  by  E.A  Zhniiienmn 


film  Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah.  In  1939, 
in  the  movie  “The  Wizard  of  Oz”, 
Judy  Garland  sang  plaintively  that 
"Somewhere  over  the  rainbow, 
bluebirds  fly." 

One  of  the  most  famous  WW  II  era 
pop  classics  was  a  song  by  Nat 
Burton;  “There'll  be  bluebirds  over 
the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  Tomorrow, 
just  you  wait  and  see.  There'll  be  love 
and  laughter  and  peace  ever  after. 
Tomorrow  when  the  world  is  free.” 

Bluebirds  are  unique  to  North 
America.  Despite  the  reference  to 
England  in  Nat  Burton’s  song, 
bluebirds  are  only  found  on  our 
continent  —  thus  we  can  call  them 
our  own. 

Bluebirds  remind  us  of  simpler 
times.  They  were  not  only  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  tunes  of  our  youth,  but 
also  in  the  countryside  in  the  days 
before  suburban  sprawl.  Most  of  us 
can  clearly  remember  our  first  view 


of  that  flash  of  blue.  Because  they 
have  become  less  common,  it  is 
even  more  thrilling  to  see  one  now. 

Bluebirds  are  family  oriented.  The 
courting  male  dotes  on  the  femede, 
waving  his  wings,  enticing  her  to 
select  a  nest  site  and  offering  her 
treats.  He  courageously  guards  the 
box  during  nest  construction.  He 
delivers  food  to  the  incubating 
female,  and  pcirticipates  equally  in 
feeding  nestlings  and  fledglings. 
Both  parents  will  die  defending 
their  young  from  house  sparrows. 

After  fledging,  young  birds  tend 
to  stay  with  their  parents,  begging 
for  food,  and  sometimes  altruisti¬ 
cally  helping  tend  to  siblings  in  a 
second  brood.  Their  song  is 
enchanting.  The  velvety  under¬ 
tones  are  "...so  soft  and  gentle; 
they  sing  to  no  one  save  them¬ 
selves.  Not  loud  and  boastful  like 
the  mocker;  not  full  of  chatter  like 
the  purple  martin.  The  bluebird 
song  is  a  kind  and  personal  ‘I  love 
you’  that  one  must  be  close  and 
quiet  to  hear."  [Kenny  Kleinpetei) 

Clyde  Todd  (1940)  said  their  song, 
“...like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  flow¬ 
ing  brook  in  soothing  cadence, 
awakens  a  sense  of  well-being  and 
content  in  each  responsive  listener.” 

Bluebirds  are  friendly.  They  seem 
to  almost  enjoy  human  company. 
They  display  no  fear  of  nesting  near 
human  habitation.  They  tolerate 
monitoring  of  their  nests  as  we 
peek  in  to  see  their  fuzzy-headed 
hatchlings.  They  quickly  learn  an 
association,  whether  it  be  a  whistle 
or  a  banging  door,  with  a  meal¬ 
worm  feeder  being  filled,  and 
instantly  show  up  to  investigate.  If 
we  do  not  fill  the  feeder  in  a  timely 
manner,  they  may  follow  us  around 
the  yard,  warbling  away. 

Continued  on  page  5 


...goopy  over  bluebirds 

continued  from  page  4 

Bluebirds  do  no  harm.  In  the  days 
before  i>esticides,  farmers  put  up 
nestboxes  around  their  fields,  as 
they  were  aweire  that  bluebirds  eat 
many  insects,  and  the  fruit  they 
eat  during  the  winter  is  not  of  the 
cultivated  variety.  While  bluebirds 
will  compete  for  nesting  sites  and 
defend  their  own  abode,  they  do 
not  maliciously  attack  other  birds, 
eggs  or  nests. 

[Attracting  bluebirds  is  a  challeng¬ 
ing  hobby.  Since  the  number  of 
natural  cavities  has  dwindled  and 


competition  from  exotic  species  like 
house  sparrows  and  starlings  is 
severe,  bluebirds  depend  on 
humans  to  survive  and  thrive. 
Because  of  this,  we  feel  an  almost 
parental  sense  of  ownership  and 
satisfaction  when  we  enable  suc¬ 
cessful  nesting. 

Bluebirding  taps  into  problem  solv¬ 
ing  skills  and  creativity,  scientific 
curiosity,  and  a  love  of  nature  and 
the  outdoors.  Bluebirds  remind  us 
of  both  the  bad  and  good  humans 
are  capable  of.  Almost  all  impacts 
to  bluebird  populations,  both  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive,  have  been  direct¬ 
ly  associated  with  human  activity. 

On  the  negative  side,  there  is  the 
introduction  of  house  sparrows  and 
starlings,  pesticide  use  and  loss  of 
open  space.  But  on  the  positive 
side,  grass  roots  conservation 
efforts  by  individuals  and  groups 
across  the  continent  are  a  shining 
example  of  the  power  we  all  have  to 
make  a  difference. 


“I  THOUGHT  this  poem  that  we  learned  in  school 
might  revive  some  chipper  memories,”  writes  Veda 
Hatfield  of  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

The  Bluebird 

I  know  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing. 

Out  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow!  the  skies  may  look  dreary — 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery'. 
Hark!  How  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat! 

Hark!  Was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 

Listen  awhile  and  you’ll  hear  what  he’s  saying. 
Up  in  the  apple  tree  swinging  and  swaying. 
“Dear  little  blossoms  down  under  the  snow. 

You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know; 

Hark,  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer — 
Summer  is  coming  and  springtime  is  here! 
“Little  white  snowdrops,  I  pray  you  arise; 
Bright  yellow  crocus,  come,  open  your  eyes; 
Sweet  little  violets,  hid  from  the  cold. 

Put  on  your  mantles  of  purple  and  gold. 
Daffodils,  daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming  and  springtime  is  here!” 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller 

Emily  Huntington  Miller  (1833-1913),  the  daughter 
of  a  Methodist  pastor,  wrote  poetry  and  hymns. 
Later,  she  edited  a  children's  magazine,  then  be¬ 
came  dean  of  women  at  Northwestern  University. 
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“All  About  Bluebirds--and  More." 

John  H.  Rogers  of  Brewerton,  New  York  will  t( 
about  the  life  history  and  ecology  of  eastern  bli 
and  how  to  build  and  manage  nest  boxes  for  th( 
other  birds.  He  has  maintained  a  trail  of  hundre 
central  New  York  for  several  decades 
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GETTING  STARTED  WITH  BLUEBIRDS 

Over  the  last  couple  of  centuries,  much  of  the  North  American  landscape  has  been  transformed;  with  urban,  industrial  and 
agricultural  expansion  all  taking  their  toll  on  forest,  prairie,  wetland  and  other  natural  habitats.  For  bluebirds  and  other  native 
cavity  nesters,  the  reduction  in  forest  habitats  translated  into  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  available  nesting  sites. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  habitat  loss  for  our  native  cavity  nesters  was  the  introduction  to  North  America  in  the  mid  1800s 
of  two  imported  species  from  Europe:  House  Sparrows  and  European  Starlings.  Both  of  these  exotic,  aggres'sive  species  compete 
with  bluebirds  and  other  native  cavity  nesters  for  nesting  sites.  Competition  from  European  Starlings  can  be  prevented  by  using 
bluebird  nestboxes  with  the  correct  entrance  hole;  competition  from  House  Sparrows  can  be  reduced  by  proper  nestbox  placement 
and  frequent  monitoring. 

During  the  summer,  bluebirds  feed  mainly  on  insects.  In  the  winter,  bluebirds  depend  on  many  kinds  of  wild  berries  for  their 
food  supply.  However,  the  supply  of  wild  berries  has  also  decreased  over  the  years.  The  few  berries  that  remain  are  often  stripped 
quickly  by  large  flocks  of  starlings. 

Even  though  the  bluebird  population  has  historically  been  falling,  the  future  can  still  be  promising  for  them.  The  most 
important  step  to  help  bring  back  the  bluebirds  is  to  provide  nesting  sites  by  setting  out  a  bluebird  box  or  starting  a  bluebird  trail. 
A  bluebird  trail  is  a  series  of  five  or  more  bluebird  boxes  placed  along  a  prescribed  route.  In  areas  where  nestboxes  have  been  put 
up  in  suitable  habitat,  bluebird  populations  are  increasing.  Bluebirding  is  a  great  environmental,  hands-on  project  that  people  of 
all  ages  can  enjoy.  By  following  the  guidelines  below,  chances  are  good  that  you  will  be  able  to  attract  and  enjoy  bluebirds. 


BLUEBIRD  NESTBOX  DESIGN 

C  There  is  no  perfect  bluebird  box  design,  as  dozens  of  different  styles  are  now  being  used  with  equal  success  all  over  the 
continent.  However,  there  are  some  basic  design  and  construction  principles  that  must  be  followed.  A  good  bluebird 
nestbox  should: 

•  Not  be  made  from  treated  lumber  due  to  toxicity.  Boxes  can  be  painted  or  stained  on  the  outside  if  a  light  color  is  used. 

•  Have  at  least  one  panel  (side,  front,  top)  that  opens  for  easy  monitoring  and  clean  out. 

•  Have  adequate  ventilation  and  drainage. 

•  Never  have  a  perch.  Sparrows  and  wrens  are  attracted  to  perches. 

•  Hole  size:  Eastern  Bluebirds  use  1-1/2"  round  holes.  Mountain  Bluebirds  use  1-9/16'  round  holes.  Where  Mountain 
Bluebird  ranges  overlap  with  the  other  two  species,  use  1-9/16"  round  holes. 

•  Floor  size:  Eastern  Bluebirds  should  have  floors  approximately  4"x4"  or  5"x5".  Western  or  Mountain  Bluebird  boxes  should 

have  floors  5"x5".  - .  • 


MOUNTING  AND  PLACEMENT 


Bluebird  boxes  should  be  mounted  so  they  are  easily  accessible.  Smooth  round  pipes  (e.g.,  electrical  conduit,  smooth 
scrap  pipe)  are  the  most  efficient  mounting  structures  to  use. 

To  deter  climbing  predators,  attacfvbaffles  below  the  box  or  cover  the  mounting  pipe  with  silicone  spray,  high  quality  axle 
grease  or  carnauba  wax. 

Unless  there  are  no  raccoons  in  the  area,  avoid  mounting  boxes  on  fence  lines  or  on  trees.  Raccoons  are  known  to  walk 
fence  lines  and  may  find  your  boxes. 

Mount  the  box  so  the  entrance  hole  is  at  least  five  feet  above  the  ground.  If  possible,  face  the  entrance  hole  away  from 
prevailing  winds  and  towards  a  tree  or  shrub  that  is  within  about  100  feet  of  the  box.  Trees  and  shrubs  provide  protective 
locations  for  adults  and  provide  the  fledglings  with  a  safe  spot  to  land  on  their  inaugural  flight. 


SETnNG  UP  A  BLUEBIRD  TRAIL 

•  A  bluebird  trail  is  defined  as  the  placement  of  five  or  more  boxes  along  a  defined  route. 


•  habitat  is  the  ke fMRlMiQ,l)VU(4l£f ^'9^ up  a  bluebird  trail.  Since  bluebirds  prefer  to  hunt  for  their  insect  prey  on 
the  ground,  boxes  should  be  placed  in  open  areas  with  scattered  trees  and  low  or  sparse  ground  cover.  Suitable  habitat 
should  also  include  perch  sites,  suc^|^a,[|pce  line,  overhead  wire,  oruiijbranches,  wher^tbe-MggWj.cafl  perjh  to 
search  for  food  and  guard  their  nesifif^rcrrafareas  tend  to  offer  the  bestnl^fStlor  bfuebirds. 

•  Pastures,  parks,  golf  courses  and  cemeteries  are  ideal  places  for  a  bluebird  trail;  avoid  areas  where  pesticides  are  used. 

•  Avoid  areas  that  are  brushy  or  heavily  wooded.  These  habitats  are  preferred  by  the  House  Wren,  a  native  cavity  nester 
that  competes  with  the  bluebird  for  nesting  sites. 

•  Avoid  areas  that  are  dominated  by  House  Sparrows:  farm  yards,  city  centers  and  feedlots. 

•  Boxes  for  the  Eastern  Bluebird  should  be  at  least  100  yards  apart.  Boxes  for  Western  and  Mountain  Bluebirds  should  be 
spaced  approximately  300  yards  apart. 

•  In  areas  where  Tree  Swallows  are  abundant,  many  bluebirders  pair  their  boxes.  By  placing  two  boxes  close  together  (5  to 
25  feet  apart),  both  species  will  usually  nest  together  peaceably. 

MONITORING  A  BLUEBIRD  TRAIL 


•  Do  not  put  up  a  bluebird  box  if  you  do  not  plan  to  monitor  it.  Frequent  monitoring  not  only  helps  increase  nesting  success, 
it  is  a  fun  and  educational  experience.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  boxes  are  not  used  the  first  year;  it  may  take  the 
bluebirds  a  season  or  two  to  find  your  box. 

•  It  is  important  to  recognize  different  nest  types  (see  illustrations  below).  In  most  areas,  bluebirds  use  fine  grasses  to 
construct  a  tidy  nest.  Pine  needles  and  bark  shreds  are  also  used  by  bluebirds  in  some  areas. 

•  Boxes  should  be  monitored  weekly  during  the  nesting  season.  Remove  House  Sparrow  nests,  but  leave  the  nests  of  other 

cavity  nesters.  Monitor  only  during  warm,  dry  weather. 

« 

•  The  female  bluebird  usually  takes  1  to  2  weeks  to  construct  her  nest  and  commence  egg  laying.  A  total  of  4  to  6  (some¬ 
times  as  many  as  8)  blue  eggs  are  laid.  About  5%  of  the  time,  the  eggs  are  white.  Incubation  takes  about  12-14  days. 

•  The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  18-23  days  (depending  on  species,  food  supply  and  weather  conditions). 

•  Do  not  open  a  box  after  the  nestlings  are  12  days  or  older,  as  the  birds  are  restless  at  this  age  and  may  jump  out  of  the 
box  before  they  are  ready  to  fly  or  have  learned  how  to  avoid  predators. 

•  The  fledglings  remain  with,  and  are  dependent  upon,  the  adults  for  approximately  two  weeks. 

•  NABS  recommends  the  removal  of  nesting  material  after  the  young  have  fledged.  Although  bluebirds  will  readily  nest  in 
boxes  containing  old  nests,  removal  of  used  nesting  material  will  ensure  that  it  does  not  build  up  inside  the  box,  placing 
the  nest  occupants  dangerously  close  to  the  entrance  hole.  In  areas  of  high  blowfly  infestation,  nests  may  be  left  in  the 
box  over  winter  to  help  enhance  populations  of  the  Nasonia  wasp,  a  natural  predator  of  blowfly  larvae.  The  nesting 
material  can  be  removed  the  following  spring,  prior  to  the  nesting  season.  Carry  the  nesting  material  away  from  the 
nestbox.  Disposing  of  it  adjacent  to  the  box  may  attract  predators. 


•  Keep  records  on  the  activity  in  your  bluebird  boxes.  NABS  is  interested  in  collecting  data  from  bluebird  trail  operators 
across  North  America  and  this  valuable  information  can  be  entered  into  the  Trail  Management  and  Data  Collection  website. 
For  more  information  on  data  collection,  see  the  NABS  website. 


Chickadee: 

Small  cup  nest  of  moss  8i 
plant  down  lined  with  fine 
hair  or  animal  fur.  Parents 
may  cover  eggs  with  nest 
material.  5  to  8  white 
eggs  speckled  with 
reddish  brown. 


House  Sparrow: 

Large  canopy  type  nest 
made  up  of  course 
grasses,  feathers  and 
trash.  5  to  6  gray  white 
eggs  are  speckled  with 
dark  brown. 


Bluebird: 

Cup-shaped  nest  made 
entirely  of  fine  grasses  & 
occasionally  pine  needles 
when  available.  4  to  6 
light  blue  eggs  on  rarely 
white. 


Tree  Swallow: 

Fine  grass  nest  lined  with 
feathers.  4  to  7  white 
eggs,  smaller  than 
bluebird  eggs. 


House  Wren: 

Large  deep  tunnel  made 
of  twigs  interspersed  with 
spider  egg  cases  leading 
to  nest  of  fine  grass 
material.  6  to  8  white/tan 
eggs  are  speckled  wi' 
light  brown. 


This  information  has  been  provided  to  you  by  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  (NABS).  Be  a  part  of  the  conservation  solution. 
Join  NABS.  Write  to  NABS,  P.  0.  Box  74,  Darlington,  WI  53530-0074.  Please  include  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  more 
information  ($2  donation  appreciated);  send  an  e-mail  <info@nabluebirdsociety.org>;  or  visit  <www.nabluebirdsociety.org>. 

.  ^  ^  Printed  on  J00%  post-consumer  recycled  paper. 


Predators  and  problems  on  the  bluebird  trail 

Pages  17  and  18  are  courtesy  of  the  Minnesota  Bluebird  Recovery  Program 

It  would  be  great  if  all  we  had  to  do  is  put  up  a  bluebird  house  and  presto!  —  at  least  six  weeks  of  pleasure  watch¬ 
ing  a  loving  bluebird  family,  and  pride  in  helping  to  increase  bluebirds.  Bill  —  tragedies  do  occur.  Here  are  some 
clues  to  trouble  and  some  well-tried  solutions  by  experienced  bluebirders. 


A  =  ants 
B  =  blowflies 
CT  =  cats 


THE  PERPETRATORS 

E  =  English  (house)  sparrow  MI  =  deermice 
GN  =  gnats  or  blackflies  P  =  pesticide 

H  =  hypothermia  RN  =  raccoon 


RS  =  red  squirrel 
S  =  starling 
SN  =  snake 


TS  =  tree  swallow 
W  =  wren 


(bb  =  bluebird) 


CLUES 

NEST 

Clue:  Little  sticks  in  box,  often  up  to  top,  maybe  over  bb  nest:  W 
Clue:  Feathers  (usually  white)  on  top  of  bb  nest:  TS 

Clue:  Debris,  paper,  weeds  along  with  grass  nest,  often  circled  high  over  hole:  E 

Clue:  Shredded  bark,  leaves  etc.  filling  box:  RS 

Clue:  Shredded  milkweed,  seed  and  coneflower  seed  heads:  MI 

Clue:  Coarse  grass  mixed  with  green  weeds.  Eggs  robin-size  but  lighter  blue:  S 


Note:  Nests  with  moss  ‘and  fur-lined  (chickadee);  large  grass  with  bits  of  shed  snakeskin  (crested  flycatcher); 
shreds  of  inner  bark,  fur,  feathers,  hair  (nuthatch);  should  be  welcome  if  there  are  boxes  enough. 


EGGS 

Clue:  bb  eggs  suddenly  disappear,  nest  undisturbed:  W,  E,  SN,  possibly  RN 
Clue:  bb  eggs  disappear,  nest  partially  pulled  out  of  hole:  RN  or  CT 
Clue:  bb  eggs  shattered  on  ground  or  in  nest:  W,  E,  RS,  Chipmunk 
Clue:  Tiny  holes  pecked  in  eggs:  W 


NESTLINGS 

Clue:  Nestlings  gone,  nest  intact,  parents  still  around:  CT,  SN,  E 

Clue:  Nestlings  gone,  nest  partially  pulled  through  hole.  Grass  below  may  be  trampled,  feathers  around:  RN,  CT 
Clue:  Nestlings  dead  outside  box,  sometimes  1/day:  E 

Clue:  Nestlings  suddenly  dead  in  box,  bodies  unmarked,  stomachs  full,  parents  still  around:  P 
Clue:  Young  nestlings  dead  in  wet  nest:  H 

Clue:  Nestlings  dead  in  nest,  emaciated:  Predator  got  both  parents 

Clue:  Nestlings  dead  in  nest,  little  blackflies  around,  red  welts  on  bodies,  especially  under  wings:  GN 
Clue:  Nestlings  dead  in  nest,  large  red  welts  over  bodies,  black  pupae  or  gray  maggots  under  nest:  B  larvae 
Clue:  Nestlings  mutilated  in  nest:  E,  or  possibly  MI,  RS 
Clue:  Female  dead  in  box,  head  feathers  and/or  eyes  pecked  out:  E 

Please  turn  page  for  solutions... 
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Phone:  903-572-0201  or  866-517-4483 


Some  solutions 


A  =  Ants.  Slip  a  paste  or  liquid  ant  poison  under  nest.  Or  staple  a  Q-tip  soaked  in  liquid  ant  poison  under  nest 
and  bottom  of  house.  Spray  with  Flvs  Away  II. 

B  =  Blowflies.  If  small  black  cigar-shaped  pupae  or  gray  maggots  are  found  near  bottom  of  nest,  lift  nest  out  with 
young  and  shake  out  as  many  insects  as  possible.  Brush  off  floor.  Spray  inside  of  box  with  Flvs  Away  II.  If  nest 
is  wet  and  highly  infested,  construct  a  new  one  of  dry  grass  and  replace  nestlings. 

CT  =  Cats.  Usually  leave  some  feathers  around.  If  cat  is  known  and  cannot  be  confined  during  nesting  period, 
trim  front  claws.  Trimmed  and  de-clawed  cats  can  still  climb.  Use  cat/coon  guards  on  box,  inverted  cone 
on  post.  Dispose  of  itinerant  cats. 

E  =  English  (house)  sparrow  —  bluebirds’  worst  avian  enemy!  Will  kill  adult  bluebirds  and  nestlings.  Must  be 
eliminated.  Let  sparrows  start  to  nest,  then  trap  with  sparrow  trap.  Destroy  nest  and  eggs.  Where  feasible, 
use  baited  ground  trap. 

GN  =  Gnats  or  blackflies  (tiny).  Use  Flvs  Awav  II  for  heavy  swarms  and  infestation.  Spray  inside  of  box 
regularly  until  nestlings  are  12-13  days  old. 

H  =  Hypothermia.  Check  nest  boxes  after  heavy,  slanting  rains.  Replace  wet  nest  with  new  dry  grass.  Young 
nestlings  may  die  if  left  in  wet  nest.  Dampness  also  attracts  blowflies.  Extended  rain  with  cold  endangers 
both  tree  swallows  and  bluebirds. 

MI  =  Deermice.  Often  nest  over  winter  in  closed  boxes.  Leave  boxes  open  during  winter  if  they  become  a 
problem.  Continue  to  throw  out. 

P  =  Pesticide  poisoning.  Usually  a  problem  at  second  nesting  only.  Try  to  determine  if  poisons  will  be  used 

nearby  by  farmer,  groundskeeper,  gardener  lawn-care  company;  close  boxes  to  prevent  use.  Take  freshlv-dead 
nestlings  to  nearest  DNR  Nongame  Specialist  for  autopsy.  Do  not  put  boxes  near  lawn-treated  areas. 

RN  =  Raccoon.  Use  separate  smooth  metal  posts  if  possible,  or  smoothly-wrapped  tin  on  wood  posts;  try  cone 
guards  on  post,  cat/coon  guards  on  box. 

RS  =  Red  squirrel.  Keep  nest  boxes  sealed  in  winter,  or  leave  open.  Climb-proof  posts  as  above  and  keep  away 
from  trees  and  saplings  squirrels  could  leap  from. 

S  =  Starling.  Use  starling  trap.  Eliminate.  Be  sure  box  entrance  hole  is  minimum  size  for  bluebirds. 
l-3/”x2-l/4”  or  1-1/2”  round). 

SN  =  Snake.  Climb-proof  separate  posts  or  heavily  grease. 

TS  =  Tree  swallow.  Pair  boxes  25’-30’  with  300’  between  pairs.  Remove  used  bb  nests  promptly  for  maximum 
nesting  opportunities. 

W  =  Wren.  Keep  sticks  removed.  Move  bb  boxes  away  from  brush,  trees,  at  least  200’-300’  if  possible.  Do  not 
try  to  solve  problem  with  putting  up  wren  boxes.  This  only  produces  more  wrens  who  eventually  will  go 
further  into  open  areas  to  take  bluebird  boxes  or  prey  on  eggs  and  young. 

SUMMARY:  Always  place  boxes  high  (5 ’-6’)  on  separate  posts;  never  on  trees  or  on  fence  lines.  In  cat/raccoon 

areas,  use  cat/coon  guards  around  holes;  wrap  wooden  posts  high  with  smooth  tin  or,  preferably,  use  smooth  nar¬ 
row  metal  posts.  Grease  posts  regularly  or  use  inverted  cones.  Flys  Awav  II  is  a  natural  insecticide  (pyrethrin) 

made  to  spray  on  open  wounds  of  horses.  It  has  been  tested  extensively  on  small  birds. 


Web  site:  nabluebirdsociety.org 
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BUILDING  YOUR  BLUEBIRD  BOX 

Building  this  basic  bluebird  box  can  be  accomplished  without  many  tools  or  skills  and  for  very  little 
expense.  Box  building  can  be  a  fun  family  project.  It  is  also  a  good  project  for  4-H  groups,  Girl  Scouts, | 
nature  centers.  Boy  Scouts,  senior  citizens,  etc.  Below  are  a  few  tips  and  ideas. 


LUMBER 

•  Never  use  treated  lumber.  The  chemical  in  the  wood  can 
be  toxic  to  both  you  and  the  bluebirds. 

•  Cedar  and  redwood  are  ideal.  They  are  long-lasting  and 
require  no  paint  or  wood  preservative. 

•  Try  to  use  environmentally  sound,  certified  lumber  (FSC, 
SCS,  or  Smart  Wood  Certified  Forestry)  from  well- 
managed  forests;  more  information  is  available  on  the 
WoodWise  website  <http://www.woodwise.org>. 

•  Pine,  Dougl^-Fir,  Cypress,  and  exterior  plywood  also 
work  well.  Painting  is  recommended  and  will  add  years  of 
life  to  the  box.  When  painting  the  box: 

-  Do  not  use  a  dark  color  as  it  may  cause  the  box 
to  overheat 

-  Light  shades  of  gray,  green  or  tan  will  fit  in  with 
natural  surroundings  and  will  make  your  box 
less  conspicuous. 

-  Two  coats  of  paint  are  recommended  for  the  roof 
as  it  is  the  part  of  the  box  that  is  most  exposed 
to  the  elements. 

-  Wood  preservatives  may  be  used  on  the  exterior 
of  the  box  only. 

-  Do  not  paint  the  inside  of  the  box. 

ECONOMY  BOXES: 

KNOW  WHERE  TO  FIND  YOUR  LUMBER 

A  nest  box  can  be  built  without  actually  buying  any  lumber. 
There  is  free  lumber  available  if  you  know  where  to  look. 

•  Lumberyards — Most  lumberyards  have  piles  of  scrap 
lumber;  warped,  too  short  to  sell,  etc.  Or  let  them  know 
what  you’re  using  the  lumber  for,  as  discounts  may  be 
given.  The  lumberyard  may  receive  a  tax  credit  if  an  “in- 
kind"  donation  is  made. 

•  Construction  sites — Scrap  lumber  is  often  thrown  in  a  pile 
or  dumpster.  With  permission,  most  builders  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  lumber. 

•  Packing  crates  are  usually  made  from  lx  or  2x  material. 
Some  disassembly  will  be  required. 

TOOLS  NEEDED: 

Circular  or  table  saw;  hammer;  drill;  1  1/2"  (for  Easton/ 
Western  Bluebird)  or  19/16"  (for  Mountain  Bluehifd^  and 
where  ranges  overlap)  hole  cutter. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

•  The  nails  holding  the  roof  on  will  work  loose  in  time.  Usc| 
a  specialty  nail  such  as  a  ring  shank,  spiraled  nail,  or  wood 
screw. 

•  1  3/4”  galvanized  nails  or  screws  are  recommended. 

•  Be  safety-conscious  when  building  your  boxes.  Wearing 
protective  eyeglasses  is  recommended. 

•  The  hole  for  the  double-head  nail  on  the  door  should  be 
oversized.  Humidity  and  rain  will  cause  the  hole  to  swell 
shut  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  remove  the  nail. 

•  Use  a  wood  screw  rather  than  a  double-headed  nail  to 
hold  the  door  closed  in  areas  where  you  might  expect 
human  interference. 

•  A  heavy  duty  aluminum  pop  rivet  instead  of  a  double 
headed  nail  will  not  rust  in  the  hole. 

•  Roughen  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  door  below  the 
entrance  hole  if  planed  lumber  is  used.  This  makes  it 
easier  for  the  nestlings  to  leave  the  box  and  helps  the 
parents  grip  the  exterior  when  feeding  the  young. 

MOUNTING  POLES 

A  box  may  be  placed  on  a  wooden  fence  post  or  fence  line 
if  there  are  no  raccoons  or  cats  in  your  area.  A  smooth, 
round  pipe  cut  to  approximately  8*  works  well  and  help 
keeps  predators  off  your  box. 

•  Scrap  pipe  may  be  found  at  construction  sites  and  salvage 
yards. 

•  Well-diggers  frequently  di^ml^r  pieces  of  pipe. 

•  Scrap  piles  at  overhead  garage  door  companies  will 
contain  either  8*  or  16'  lengths  of  pipe. 

•  A  lO*  piece  of  3/4"  electrical  EMT  conduit  is  inexpensive 
and  can  be  cut  down  to  approximately  8‘. 

•  Flattening  the  end  of  the  round  pipe  with  a  heavy  hammer 
will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  ground. 

•  Metal  t-posts  are  often  used,  but  can  be  easily  climbed  by 
raccoons  or  cats. 

•  Many  bird  stores  now  carry  mounting  systems  for  bird 
boxes. 

•  Using  a  fence  post  driver  rather  than  a  heavy  hammer  to 
drive  the  pole  into  the  ground  may  save  a  skinned  knuckle. 


WHO  DONIT? 

Clue:  Tiny  holes  pecked  in  eggs 

Culprit:  House  Wren 

Clue:  Eggs  suddenly  disappear,  nest  undisturbed 

Culprit:  House  Wren,  House  Sparrow,  Snake 

Clue:  Eggs  disappear,  nest  partially  pulled  out 

Culprit:  Raccoon,  cat 

Clue:  Eggs  shattered  on  ground  or  in  nest 

Culprit:  House  Wren,  House  Sparrow,  Red  Squirrel,  chip¬ 
munk 

Clue:  Nestlings  gone  or  dead  outside  box,  nest  intact, 

parents  still  around 
Culprit:  cats,  snake.  House  Sparrow 

Clue:  Nestlings  gone,  nest  partially  pulled  through  hole 

Culprit:  Raccoon,  cat 

Clue:  Nestlings  suddenly  dead  in  box,  bodies 

unmarked,  stomachs  full,  parents  still  around 
Culprit:  Pesticides /Herbicides 

Clue:  Young  nestlings  dead  in  wet  nest 

Culprit:  Hypothermia 

Clue::  Nestlings  dead  in  nest,  emaciated 

Culprit:  Both  parents  killed 

Clue:  Nestlings  mutilated  in  nest 

Culprit:  House  Sparrow,  House  Wren,  Deer  Mice,  Red 
Squirrel 

Clue:  Adult  dead  in  box,  head  feathers  and/or  eyes 

pecked  out 
House  Sparrow 


“In  all  things  of  nature,  there  is  something  of  the  marvelous.  ” 


Aristotle 


“The  bluebird  carries  the  sky 
on  his  back.” 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


“Anyone  who  loves  anything 
in  nature  simply  and 
sincerely  will  find  a  measure 
of  joy  in  life.” 

Edwin  Way  Teale 


“I  go  to  nature  to  be  soothed 
and  healed,  and  to  have  my 
senses  put  in  order.” 

John  Burroughs 


You  Never  Know 

You  never  know  when  someone 
may  catch  a  dream  from  you. 

You  never  know  when  a  little  word  or 
something  you  may  do 
May  open  up  the  windows  of  a  mind 
that  seeks  the  light  — 

The  way  you  live  may  not  matter  at  all, 
but  you  never  know  —  it  might. 

Helen  L.  Marshall 


“No  winter  lasts  forever,  no  spring  skips  its  turn.” 

Hal  Borland 

“In  this  unbelievable  universe,  with  its  100  billion 
galaxies,  each  containing  lOO’s  of  billions  of  stars,  we 
inhabit  one  small  world  circling  one  ordinary  star.  One 
star  amongst  tens  of  thousands  of  billions  and  billions. 
And  we  wonder  why.” 

Keith  Mayes 


“Those  who  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  earth  find 

reserves  of  strength  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  lasts.” 

Rachel  Carson 


BRING  BACK 
THE  BLUEBIRDS 


Slide/  Lecture  presentation  by 
Lillian  Lund  Files  (  The  Bluebird  Lady) 


When: 


Wednesday  March  21,  2007  at  7  PM 

Where: 


Sherburne  Nature  Center 
46  Cobum  Road 
Tyngsboro 

Next  to  Sherburne  Lumber 
All  are  invited 


Shei'bwne 

Nature  Center 

.  Estate 

46  Coburn  Road,  Tyngsborough 

2006  -  2007  Activities 


reservations  or  fees  required.  You  simply  show  up.  Children  under  16  must  be  accompanied  by  an  adult. 

“d^ntw Tembts  for  the  Sherburne  Estate  Committee.  We  also 
If  you  are  interested,  please  call  the  Tyngsboro  Conservation  office  at  978-649-2300  ex.  loa. 
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Sisn-mounted  Nest  Boxes  in  Delaware  State  Park 

^  Dick  Tuttle 


Much  of  the  expense  needed 
establish  a  new  bluebird  trail  goes 
buy  the  mounts.  For  some  blue- 
•ders  wishing  to  establish  a  blue- 
rd  trail  of  ten  to  twenty  nest  boxes, 
oney  is  a  limiting  factor, 
□netheless,  in  Ohio  State  Parks  and 
\  other  public  lands,  mounts  are 
ready  standing,  and  most  are  in 
ccellent  bluebird  habitats.  Traffic 
gns  are  everywhere  along  park 
)adsides  and  at  intersections, 
urthermore,  ^peed  limits  are  usual- 
/  below  25  miles  per  hour,  making 
lost  park  roadways  safe  for  nesting 


1  have  been  maintaining  and 
mitoring  nest  boxes  on  the  backs 
traffic  signs  in  Delaware  State 
rk  (DSP)  since  1982.  Today,  seven 
St  boxes  in  DSP  stand  attached  to 


with  evenly  spaced  3/8"  boltholesi 
down  its  spine.  My  objective  in  19821 
was  to  hang  my  nest  boxes  without! 
disturbing  the  signs.  To  accomphshl 
this,  I  designed  a  nest  box  with  a  14-1 
inch  long  backboard  that  was  short! 
enough  to  fit  between  two  bolts  on! 
the  sign's  backside.  Each  backboard! 
has  a  slot  centered  at  each  end  that  is 
1-1/2  inches  deep  and  9/32"  wide,' 
just  wide  enough  for  a  1  /  4-inch  bolt. 
The  nest  box's  backboard  overlaps 
the  nest  chamber  by  two  inches  at 
both  ends.  (Figum_2J_ 


Fiqure  4.  What  is  safest  for  the  birds  determines 
the  location  of  the  entrance  hole  for  each  sign- 
mounted  nest  ^x. 
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You  CAN  make  a  difference  - 
another  deadly  poison  to  be  banned] 

Despite  delaying  attempts  by  the 
manufacturer,  pressure  from  over  20,000 
wildlife  supporters  and  bird-lovers  finally 
(August  3)  caused  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  propose  a  ban  on 
most  uses  of  the  deadly  pesticide  Carbofu- 
ran  (Trade  name  Furadan)-  a  substance  that 
has  been  responsible  for  millions  of  bird  fatali-| 
ties,  has  poisoned  farm  workers  and  even 
been  linked  to  the  deaths  of  peanut  farmers  in| 
Senegal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  toxic  pesticides 
to  birds  left  on  the  market,  even  though  far 
less  dangerous  but  effective  substitutes  have 
been  available  for  some  time. 

Carbofuran,  introduced  in  1970,  has 
killed  millions  of  birds,  including  hundreds  of 
bald  eagles  and  thousands  of  waterfowl.  Birds 
from  more  than  100  other  species  have  also 
been  killed,  including  eastern  bluebirds,  north-| 
ern  pintails,  American  robins,  owls,  swallows, 
grackles,  killdeer  and  kestrels.  It  is  (hopefully 
was!)  the  most  heavily  used  insecticide  in  the 
world,  even  though  it  is  extremely  toxic  to 
farm  works  and  wildlife. 


John  Green 

I  has  been 
photographing 
nature  for 
over  30  years 
and  has 
achieved  an 
impressive 
I  background  of 
knowledge 
and  a  large 
portfolio  of 
work.  Inspired 
by  the  simple 
and  abundant 
beauty  of  the 
I  natural  world, _ 

I  John  purchased  his  first  camera  in  1970  and 
began  teaching  himself  the  technical  aspects  of 
"pure  nature  photography,"  which  uses  only 
available  natural  light.  He  has  been  featured  on 
the  television  series  "PBS  Kids,"  and  his  slide 
I  shoivs  have  been  shown  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Also  an  interpretive  naturalist,  John  is  skilled  in 
plant  identification  and  "birding  by  ear."  For  20 
years  he  has  run  week  long  field  schools  on 
nature  photography  for  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  and  has  led  photographic 
excursions  throughout  Atlantic  Canada  and  the 
eastern  United  States.  He  has  lived  in  Western 
I  Massachusetts  since  1972,  where  he  is  frequently 
I  found  photographing  the  wilds  of  Quabbin 
I  Reservoir,  presenting  his  slide  shows  to  civic  and 
nature  groups,  and  teaching  workshops  in 
nature. 
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?his  little  poem  say 
nutshell - 


s  it  all  in 


Courtesy  of  Brian  Swanson 

iMary  Janetatos  (fram  left)  presented  the  Mary  Janetatos  Award  to  Ron 
iKingstof)  of  Chartottesville  for  his  29  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
■North  American  Bluebird  Society.  Janetatos  made  the  presentation  at  the 
gorthAmeijCTn^Biuehlrd  Society’s  convention  In  Athens,  Ga.,  on  Sept  21. 


^  A  Thought  From  the  Blue 

'  You  can  help  us!' 

We  need  nests.  All  of  our  former 
homes  such  as  hollow  trees,  old  fence 
posts  and  stumps  have  disappeared. 
We  are  homeless! 

Just  put  up  nesting  boxes  on  your 
beautiful  lawns,  in  parks,  cemeteries, 
golf  courses,  campuses  and  green 
pastures. 

Put  them  on  posts  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground  and  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  apart.  Do  not  put  them  in 
the  shade.  We  love  the  sunshine! 

When  you  get  to  know  us,  you  will 
love  us,  for  we  are  friendly  and  beauti¬ 
ful  and  not  a  pest. 

Poets  proclaim  us  “The  Bluebirds  of 
Happiness 


MBA  HOT  LINE  PROGRAM 


•  MIDDLESEX; 

Giancarla  Kalpas,  Chelmsford,  MA| 
E-mail;  gkalpas@verizon.net 
George  Brouillette,  Groton,  MA 
(978)448-5448 

E-mail;  gmabroyet@juno.com 
Lillian  Lund  Files,  Tyngsboro,  MA 
(978)  692-2520 


Leah  Higginbotham  Photo 


Rural  Delivery 


Leah  Higginbotham  of  Dedham  made  a  startling  dis¬ 
covery  when  she  went  out  to  get  the  mail  one  day  last 
summer.  Instead  of  the  local  newspaper,  she  found 
four  brand  new  baby  bluebirds! 

—  Actually,  this  pair  of  blues  nested  in  her  mailbox 
two  years  earlier,  but  had  abandoned  the  site  when 
their  favorite  perching  tree  was  cut  down.  (It  died.)  A 
new  one  was  recently  planted  in  its  place  and  the 
birds  quickly  returned. 

Leah  was  simultaneously  playing  host  to  the  pair's 
earlier  brood  of  3  youngsters;  they  and  the  adults 
came  in  for  her  mealworm  snacks  every  evening. 

The  birds  returned  again  this  spring  and  after  getting 
off  to  a  slow  start,  fledged  4  more  little  blues. 


1 


Leah  Higginbotham  Photo 
The  male  expresses  his  opinion  about  box  check! 


Getting  involved  in  bluebird 
conservation  is  challenging  and 
incredibly  rewarding.  But  there  is  a 
down  side.  Nobody  warns  you  that 
despite  all  the  joy,  there  is  bound  to 
be  some  heartache.  It  can  also  get 
expensive  and  time  consuming. 

You  wait  and  wait  for  nesting 
season  to  start,  searching  the  skies 
for  that  flash  of  blue.  Maybe  you 
see  no  bluebirds  at  all  -  one  trail 
monitor  waited  13  years  before 
a  successful  bluebird  nesting.  Or 
bluebirds  do  check  out  your  boxes, 
and  then  decide  to  nest  elsewhere. 
They  start  a  nest  and  abandon  it  for 
some  unfathomable  reason.  A  pair 
lays  a  nest  full  of  lovely  blue  pearls, 
but  not  one  hatches. 


Although  your  first  attempts 
are  filled  with  anticipation,  like  all 
those  who  came  before,  you  will 
make  mistakes.  You  probably  don't 
know  about  the  resources  and 
experienced  bluebirders  out  there 
who  have  already  learned  things 
the  hard  way  and  are  happy  to  help 
you. 


Clueless,  you  put  up  that  first  box. 
Maybe  you  nail  it  to  a  tree  or  don't 
put  a  baffle  on  and  inadvertently 
provide  a  meal  to  a  marauding 
raccoon. 

Responsible  bluebird  landlords 
monitor  nestboxes.  But  one  bird 
builds  their  nest  right  up  against  the 
slanted  door  of  a  Peterson  box,  and 
when  you  open  the  door,  every  egg 
tumbles  to  the  ground  and  breaks 
before  your  disbelieving  eyes. 

You  open  a  box  eagerly  expecting 
to  see  gaping  nestlings.  Instead  you 
find  corpses,  the  victims  of  a  House 
whether  you  are  an  obsessed 
fanatic. 

At  the  end  of  each  season,  you 
will  literally  experience  the  void 
left  by  "empty  nest  syndrome."  The 
babies  you  have  watched  over  are 
gone,  and  you  have  to  wait  a  whole 
year  for  the  cycle  to  begin  anew. 


Sparrow  attack  or  a  spate  of  nasty 
weather.  Or  you  experience  the 
shock  of  a  snake  coiled  where  the 
eggs  or  nestlings  used  to  be. 

You  try  to  trap  House  Sparrows 
to  protect  the  native  birds  you  offer 
homes  to,  and  end  up  with  collateral 
damage  when  a  non-target  bird  dies 
in  the  trap. 

You  feel  helpless  panic  when 
confronted  with  a  difficult  situation 
where  there  may  not  be  a  "right" 
thing  to  do. 

And  then  there  are  the  sleepless 
nights.  You  worry  whether  the 
babies  of  a  widowed  parent  will  get 
enough  food,  whether  a  premature 
fledgling  will  be  eaten  by  the  cat 
your  neighbor  allows  to  roam  free, 
or  if  the  young  ones  will  survive 
their  first  cold  and  rainy  night  out 
of  the  box.  You  run  across  the  lawn 
in  your  underwear  to  chase  away  a 
hawk  eyeing  you  r  mealworm  feeder. 
You  blubber  like  an  idiot  when  the 
last  little  runt  finally  makes  it  to  the 
safety  of  the  trees. 

A  vandal  destroys  a  box  or 
sets  off  a  firecracker  inside  it.  You 
are  sickened  by  what  people  are 
capable  of. 

It  can  even  make  you  physically 
ill.  More  than  one  bluebirder  has 
contracted  Lyme  disease,  or  broken 
a  body  part  falling  in  a  hole  or  off  a 
ladder. 

Did  I  mention  other  predators 
and  problems  with  ants,  blackflies, 
blowflies.  House  Wrens,  mice  and 
rats,  pesticides,  squirrels,  starlings, 
starvation,  wasps,  and  hot  weather, 
woodpeckers,  b^ars,  bees,  jays. 

So  in  the  end,  is  it  worth  it? 
ABSOLUTELY.  You  will  experience 
unique  excitement  and  intense 
happiness,  learn  much,  witness  awe 
on  a  child's  face,  and  find  wonderful 
new  friends.  And  despite  the 
mistakes,  cost,  time  and  inevitable 
tragedy,  you  will  know  that  because 
of  you,  there  is  one  more  bluebird 


chipmunks,  cowbirds,  cro\  ^ 
and  ravens,  disease  and  internal 
parasites,  grackles,  magpies,  mites,.  I 
opossums,  owls,  skunks,  weasels,  I 
or  window  strikes?  I 

The  more  you  care,  the  more  it  I 
hurts  when  something  goes  wrong.  I 
That  sad  feeling  of  loss  is  painful.  As  I 
Keith  Kridler  said,  "I  will  guarantee  ■ 
that  there  is  not  a  bluebirder  that  has  I 
not  shed  a  tear  or  two  either  for  the  I 
joy  these  birds  bring  or  the  heartache  I 
we  occasionally  feel  depending  on  I 
what  we  find  or  learn  about  these  I 
birds  over  the  course  of  our  lives!  It  I 
hurts  just  as  much  to  lose  that  first  I 
nest  as  it  will  the  last  nest,  only  you  I 
feel  more  guilty  the  longer  you  put  H 
up  nestboxes  because  we  "believe"  I 
we  have  learned  enough  to  be  able  I 
to  prevent  ALL  losses!"  I 

Bluebirding  is  a  commitment.  If  I 
you  have  a  large  trail,  you  can  spend  I 
hours  each  week  checking  boxes  I 
and  recording  and  reporting  data.  I 
Even  when  it's  hot  and  humid,  the  I 
bugs  are  after  your  blood,  the  grass  I 
is  over  your  head,  housework  is  I 
piling  up  and  other  responsibilities  I 
beckon,  you  still  need  to  get  out  I 
there  and  monitor  regularly  during  I 
active  nesting  season.  I 

It  can  get  expensive  too  - 1 
nestboxes,  mounting  hardware,  I 
baffles,  traps  and  mealworms  and  I 
feeders  all  add  up.  ■ 

Some  family  and  friends  will  tire  H 
of  mealworms  in  the  refrigerator  H 
and  the  seemingly  endless  H 
bluebird  blather.  Strangers  wonder  I 
Continued  on  page  23...  H 
out  there.  I 

Bet  Zimmerman  is  a  Certified  I 
Environmental  Professional,  who  I 
maintains  several  bluebird  trails  and  a  I 
comprehensive  and  educational  bluebird  I 
website  on  al^svect^)nduebirdsa^  I 
bluebirding 


One  of  the  most  common  calls  for  help  each  spring 
goes  something  like  this:  “A  cat  just  killed  my  female 
bluebird.  She  has  babies  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
HELP!”.  Unfortunately,  it’s  a  harsh  world  in  which 
bluebirds  live  and  sometimes  no  matter  what  we  do, 
tragedy  strikes.  By  acting  quickly  and  knowing  what  to 
do,  some  tragic  events  can  be  overcome.  Sadly,  there  is 
not  much  that  can  be  done  in  some  situations.  The 
bond  between  a  male  and  female  bluebird  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Often  we  tend  to  associate 
human  emotions  with  these  bonds 
and  feel  there  is  some  emotional  at¬ 
tachment  that  draws  them  together. 

While  there  may  be  some  level  of 
emotion  involved,  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bond  is  to  reproduce. 

And  reproduction  in  bluebirds  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  team  effort. 

Bluebirds  have  some  fairly  defined 
male/female  roles.  While  we  hu¬ 
mans  may  have  found  ways  to  try 
and  divide  up  our  daily  tasks,  blue¬ 
birds  still  tend  to  be  a  little  bit  more 
sexist  when  it  comes  to  who  does 
what  Job.  Females  build  the  nest  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  their  own.  Males 
protect  the  nest  site  from  intruders. 

Females  incubate  the  eggs  and 
brood  the  newly  hatched  chicks. 

Males  bring  food  to  their  mates 
while  they  are  incubating  so  that 
mom  can  stay  at  home  in  the  nest,  keeping  eggs  and 
newly  hatched  chicks  warm.  Feeding  hungry  chicks  is 
one  of  the  few  tasks  that  male  and  female  bluebirds 
share  equally. 

One  common  misperception  is  that  the  female  has  laid 
eggs  and  disappeared.  The  bluebird  hen  will  lay  one 
egg  a  day.  Until  incubation  starts,  she  does  not  spend 
much  time  in  or  around  the  nest  box.  Often  the  male  is 
more  visible  during  this  time  because  he  perches  on  top 
of  the  box  to  defend  it.  But  the  female  frequently 
spends  extended  periods  of  time  away  from  the  nest 
until  incubation  beeins.  She  is  often  nearbv  in  a  less 
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BBRP(9, 1,SE) 
BLUEEGGS(8,2,SE) 
CAVITY(3,6,N) 
EASTERN ( 15, 5, W) 
GILBERTS0N(7, 10,N) 
MEALWORMS ( 4 , 1 1 , NE ) 
MONITOR ( 7 , 11 ,NW) 
NABS ( 9, 14, E) 
NESTBOX( 10, 1,SW) 
NESTLINGS (5, 15, E) 
PETERSON (9, 7, S) 
TROYER( 3, 10,NE) 


visible  role  to  avoid  drawing  attention  to  the  nest.  If  ii| 
cubation  has  not  yet  begun  and  you  are  certain  the  fe¬ 
male  has  disappeared,  it  may  be  possible  to  relocate 
eggs  to  other  boxes  in  which  incubation  also  has  not 

started.  However . it  is  important  not  to  overload! 

the  nest  that  they  are  relocated  to  and  it  is  extremely  im-| 
portant  that  all  eggs  be  at  the  same  stage.  Some  degree] 
of  experience  is  necessary  to  successfully  foster  eggs  to 
another  nest.  It  is  recommended  that  you  contact  an  ex-| 

perienced  bluebirder  for  assistance 
if  you  attempt  this.  You  should  not| 
attempt  to  incubate  the  eggs  your¬ 
self.  The  likelihood  of  success  is 
extremely  low  and  it  is  illegal  to 
possess  eggs  of  a  native,  protected] 
species. 

If  one  member  of  the  pair  is  lost 
after  the  eggs  have  hatched,  the 
remaining  bird  may  be  successful 
in  attracting  another  mate.  The  re¬ 
placement  may  or  may  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  rearing  of  chicks 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.  A 
lone  bluebird  may  also  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  rearing  chicks  on  their 
own.  The  older  the  chicks  are  at 
the  time  of  loss,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  the  remaining  parent  will 
successfully  raise  them.  Young 
chicks  are  most  susceptible  as  it  is| 
nearly  impossible  for  a  single  par¬ 
ent  to  keep  them  warm  and  fed.  However,  if  the  chicks 
have  started  to  grow  feathers  and  if  the  weather  is  warml 
enough,  the  remaining  parent  may  be  able  to  fledge 
them  alone.  Providing  supplemental  feed  is  probably 
the  most  important  thing  you  can  do  if  one  of  the  par¬ 
ents  is  lost.  Offering  meal  worms  -  and  lots  of  them  - 
will  allow  the  remaining  parent  to  spend  as  little  time  aj 
possible  away  from  the  nest.  The  easier  it  is  for  the  sim 
gle  parent  to  find  food,  the  more  time  they  will  have  to 
brood  chicks  and  protect  them  from  predators.  Nest 
changes  may  also  be  beneficial  since  a  lone  parent  may] 
not  have  the  time  to  feed  and  protect  chicks  and  remove 
all  waste  from  the  nest. 


n 
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George  L/ja^es  of  Calgciry  stands 
beside  some  of  the  300  boxes  be 
Imilt from  salvaged  plywood  last 
winter,  for  distribution  to  Calgary- 
area  naturalists. 

George  has  built  and  given  away 
thousands  of  boxes  for  chickadees, 
nrens,  bluebirds,  kestrels  and 
ducks  over  the  years. 

3  hanks,  Geo  tge,  for  all  your  good 
work! 


UNATTENDED  AND  UNMONITORED  BOXES  ARE  A  DANGER  TO  BLUEBIRDS 


Whether  you  have  1  bluebird  nest  box  in  your  yard  or  an  extensive  trail,  you’ve  taken  on  a  responsibility.  Setting  up  a  bluebird 
lest  box  or  establishing  a  trail  is  much  more  than  merely  the  act  of  selecting  a  box  style,  placing  it  in  good  habitat,  and  letting  nature] 
ake  its  course.  Some  people  would  argue  that  it’s  not  natural  to  monitor  nest  boxes,  interfere  with  what  type  of  inhabitant  lives  or 
loes  not  live  inside,  and  we  should  not  disrupt  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  truth  is  that  nature  was  disrupted  by  mankind  long 
ago  and  things  will  never  be  entirely  “natural”  again.  There  is  nothing  natural  about  a  house  sparrow.  They  were  introduced  to 
America  less  than  200  years  ago  and  have  since  become  the  most  abundant  songbird  on  the  continent.  Bluebirds  once  nested  in  cavi- 
ies  in  trees  which  were  created  by  woodpeckers.  As  human  development  spread,  these  trees  and  natural  nesting  cavities  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  House  sparrows  and  European  starlings  (another  non  native  species)  competed  with  the  bluebird  for  natural  cavities. 

Establishing  and  monitoring  a  bluebird  trail  is  not  about  what’s  natural.  It’s  about  the  “survival”  of  our  b'eautiful  native  bluebird] 
Bluebirds  today  are  dependant  upon  their  human  benefactors  to  not  only  provide  them  with  a  proper  home,  but  to  also  monitor  and 
:are  for  that  home  so  that  they  can  safely  raise  their  family  in  it.  Simply  put,  anyone  who  puts  out  a  bluebird  box  is  taking  on  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  needs  to  take  that  responsibility  seriously. 

Many  bad  things  can  happen  inside  an  unattended  and  unmonitored  bluebird  nest  box  The  house  itself  may  split  or  rot,  allowing 
.'old  and  rain  to  enter.  House  sparrows  may  take  up  residence,  attack  bluebird  chicks,  destroy  eggs,  and  even  kill  nesting  adult  blue¬ 
birds.  House  wrens  may  fill  up  unattended  boxes  with  sticks,  making  them  unusable  by  the  bluebird.  House  wrens  may  also  pierce 
bluebird  eggs  and  remove  young  chicks  from  the  nest.  Mice  can  take  over  boxes  and  fill  them  with  their  own  nesting  material.  In¬ 
jects  such  as  wasps  and  ants  can  invade  boxes  and  drive  bluebirds  away.  Blowfly  larvae  can  suck  the  blood  of  young  bluebirds. 
Vlice,  squirrels,  and  woodpeckers  may  enlarge  the  entrance  holes,  allowing  starlings  to  take  up  residence  or  making  it  easier  for  predj 
itors  to  gain  access  to  bluebird  eggs  and  chicks.  Unhatched  eggs  can  break  and  nestlings  can  die,  decay,  and  attract  pests  and  preda-[ 
ors.  Unattended  boxes  also  provide  nesting  sites  for  competing  species  to  raise  their  young.  Nothing  positive  for  the  bluebird  will 
bccur  within  a  box  that  is  not  monitored. 

If  you  have  or  know  of  unattended  bluebirds  boxes,  please  take  them  down.  The  bluebird  will  benefit  in  the  long  term  by  hav- 
ng  fewer,  well  monitored  nesting  sites  than  many  unmonitored  ones.  If  you  enjoy  building  boxes  but  do  not  wish  to  monitor  them, 
.'onsider  donating  the  boxes  to  BBRP  or  others  who  will  see  that  they  are  properly  monitored.  If  you  have  a  friend  or  neighbor  with 
.inattended  boxes,  invite  them  to  come  along  with  you  when  you  monitor  your  trail  and  help  them  experience  the  thrill  of  watching 
bluebirds  successfully  raise  their  chicks.  If  they  still  do  not  wish  to  monitor  their  boxes,  encourage  them  to  either  take  them  down  or 
dlow  you  to  monitor  them.  Bluebird  success  will  not  be  determined  by  the  number  of  nest  boxes  we  put  up  but  rather  the  quality  of  | 
he  monitoring  program  used  by  the  nest  box  owner.  1  well  placed  and  well  monitored  nest  box  will  benefit  the  bluebird  significantly 
iiore  than  100  unattended  ones. 
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October  16,  Thursday  9:00 
BRING  BACK  THE  BLUE  BIRDS 

Lillian  Files  will  give  a  slide  presentation  and 
talk  about  blue  birds  and  their  habitats  right  af¬ 
ter  the  Veterans  Breakfast  for  all  to  enjoy. 


Mary  Janetatos  and  Ron  Kingston  at  thel 
NABS  convention  in  Georgia,  where  Ron  received  thel 
.  Mary  janetatos  Award  for  Distinguished  Service.  [ 

Bluebird 

Scientists  * 

Gathered 

The  largest  gathering  of  bluebird 
scientists  in  the  world  met  at  the 
NABS  convention  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  September  21-23.  VBS 
member  Ron  Kingston  of  Char¬ 
lottesville  received  the  Mary 
Janetatos  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  NABS.  Ron  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  organization's 
speaker  bureau  and  has  attended 
26  consecutive  NABS  conventions! 

VBS  Board  member  Brian  Swanson 
of  Gainesville  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  NABS  First  Vice  President 
for  a  three-year  term.  Other  Virgin¬ 
ians  in  attendance  were  Priscilla 
Kingston,  Mard  Swanson,  and 
Mark  and  Jean  Raab. 


State  Legisiatur^ 
Like  Bluebirds 

Four  states  have  adopted  two  spe¬ 
cies  of  bluebirds  as  their  state  birds. 

Missouri:  Eastern  Bluebird,  1927 

New  York:  Eastern  Bluebird,  1970 
(replacing  American  Robin) 

Idaho:  Mountain  Bluebird,  1931 

Nevada:  Mountain  Bluebird,  1967 


2008  Activities 


Sherburne 

Nature  Center 

Hjstate 

Cobum  Road,  Tyngsborough 

SHERBURNE  NATURE  CENTER  ACTIVITIES 

[Bluebirds  in  your  Backyard  Wednesday,  May  7,  7pm 
Learn  all  about  bluebirds.  Local  bluebird  enthusiast  and  expert  Lil 
[Files  She  will  present  a  slide  show  all  about  these  beautiful  birds 
[and  how  we  can  help  them  stay  in  Tyngsboro. 

Spring  Bird  Walk  Saturday,  May  17,  8-10  a.m. 

I  is  our  third  annual  bird  walk.  From  Scarlet  Tanagers  to  Belted 
Kingfishers,  we  will  marvel  at  the  many  different  species  that  are 
migrating  into  our  area.  We  will  identify  each  species  and  discuss 
I  different  habits  and  birdcalls.  Bring  binoculars  if  you  have  them. 

■  Summer  Nature  Story  Time  Tuesday,  June  17,  2pm 

I  Come  listen  to  wonderful  nature  stories,  and  then  go  for  a  nature 
Iwalk,  as  part  of  Tyngsboro  Public  Library’s  summer  reading 
jprogram.  ^ 

I  Genera/  Information  Sherburne  Nature  Center  activities  are  open  to 
a  I  who  are  interested.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  activities  will  take 
I  place  at  Sherburne  Estate  and  will  go  rain  or  shine.  In  extreme 

■  weather  conditions,  activities  will  be  cancelled.  No  reservations  or 
■fees  required.  You  simply  show  up.  Children  under  16  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult. 

\Want  to  get  involved?  We  need  new  members  for  the  Sherburne 

■Estate  Committee.  We  also  need  help  with  activities  and  exhibits.  If 

lo7Q  Tyngsboro  Conservation  office  at 

■^8-649-2300  ex.  IIP 


Eliot  Paine,  past  director  of  The 
Holden  Arboretum,  once  told  me 
that  monitoring  a  Bluebird  box 
reminded  him  of  opening  a  gift  on 
Christmas  morning.  I  knew  when 
he  made  that  statement  he  truly 
had  experienced  box  monitoring  in 
a  personal  way. 


Bluebird  Widows,  Widowers,  and  Orphans 

Bet  Zimmerman 


~r nfortunately,  sometimes  during  nesting,  a 
I  I  male  or  female  bluebird  disappears.  It's  a 
tough  world  out  there,  and  you  may  never 
know  what  happened.  You  may  not  even  realize  it 
happened,  unless  you  are  a  backyard  bluebirder  who 
recognizes  the  look  and  behavior  of  individual  birds 
(e.g.,  whether  they  come  to  your  mealworm  feeder  or 
not),  or  find  the  dead  parent. 


Bluebird  parents  work  as  a  team  during  nesting 
season.  Females  build  the  nest  pretty  much  by 
themselves,  but  depend  on  their  mate  to  help  protect 
the  nest  site  from  predators  like  House  Sparrows, 
help  feed  hungry  babies  in  the  nest,  and  feed  juveniles 
for  about  a  month  after  they  fledge.  Male  bluebirds  do 
not  incubate  eggs  or  brood  young,  but  they  do  feed 
and  protect  young,  and  bring  food  to  the  female  while 
she  is  incubating/brooding,  so  she  can  keep  the  eggs/ 
young  warm  (especially  important  during  wet  or  cold 
weather  as  very  young  nestlings  cannot  regulate  their 
own  temperature)  and  protect  them. 


Sometimes  people  think  one  or  both  parents  are 
missing,  when  in  fact  they  are  around!  Remember 
bluebirds  lay  one  egg  a  day  (sometimes  skipping  a 
day)  and  do  not  spend  much,  if  any,  time  on  the  nest 
until  incubation  begins.  Even  then,  especially  during 
^/arm  weather,  they  may  be  away  from  the  box  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  Some  males  perch  on  a  box, 
others  hang  out  in  trees  and  are  less  visible,  especially 
during  incubation  (perhaps  to  avoid  drawing 
attention  to  the  nest  site).  To  check  for  activity,  wedge 
a  blade  of  grass  or  tiny  twig  in  the  entrance  hole  and 
check  back  later  to  see  if  it  is  still  there.  If  the  eggs 
have  hatched,  parents  should  be  in  the  box  at  least 
every  hour  or  two  to  feed  during  the  day. 


If  one  of  the  pair  does  disappear,  it's  possible  that 
the  remaining  parent  may  find  a  new  mate.  That 
depends  on  how  many  unattached  bluebirds  there 
are  in  the  area.  Sometimes  they  find  a  new  partner  in 
a  day,  sometimes  it  takes  weeks,  sometimes  it  doesn't 
happen.  A  lone  male  may  sing  forlornly  all  day  long. 
The  new  mate  may  or  may  not  help  care  for  the 
young.  A  new  male  may  feed  the  existing  female,  or 
just  stuff  himself  at  a  mealworm  feeder. 

I 

On  occasion,  males  are  somewhat  or  very  aggressive 
towards  the  young  of  another  male  (they  may  swoop 
at  them,  chase  them,  or  try  to  prevent  the  female  from 


feeding).  In  one  case,  the  new  male  removed  a  small 
nestling  from  the  box  (but  the  landlord  saw  it  happen, 
found  and  returned  the  baby  to  the  box  and  it  did 
survive).  If  the  second  or  third  brood  is  affected  by  a 
lost  parent,  the  younger  siblings  may  pitch  in. 

Here  are  some  possible  scenarios: 

Either  Parent  Lost: 

•  If  a  male  or  female  are  lost  when  the  nestlings  are 
very  small,  the  lone  parent  will  have  difficulty 
caring  for  them. 

•  If  the  nestlings  are  fully  feathered  (and  better  able 
to  regulate  their  own  temperature),  a  widow/ 
widower  may  be  able  to  successfully  fledge  all  or 
some  of  them. 

•  If  the  babies  have  fledged  (left  the  box),  one  parent 
can  care  for  them,  but  it  is  a  load.  Supplemental 
feeding  can  really  help,  especially  during  the  first 
week.  Occasionally,  after  fledging  a  female  will 
leave  and  pair  up  with  a  different  male,  leaving 
the  original  male  behind  to  tend  to  the  fledglings. 
The  male  will  feed  them  for  about  30  days,  after 
which  they  can  feed  themselves.  If  the  male  is  los  ' 
after  fledging,  the  female  will  do  the  same,  and 
the  young  may  be  okay,  but  the  chicks  are  very  • 
vulnerable  once  they  are  out  in  the  world. 

•  Nest  sanitation  may  suffer  (especially  if  female 
disappears),  so  consider  a  nest  change  if  it  gets 
bad. 

Lost  Male: 

•  If  a  male  is  lost  during  egg  laying,  and  the  female 
does  not  find  a  new  partner,  she  will  likely 
abandon  the  nest.  However,  do  not  rush  to  clean 
out  the  box  until  you  are  absolutely  CERTAIN  the 
nest  is  abandoned. 

•  If  a  male  is  lost  during  incubation,  the  female  may 
successfully  go  it  alone  but  it  will  be  more  difficult 
without  assistance.  If  she  does  find  a  new  partner, 
she  may  successfully  fledge  the  young. 

•  There  are  reports  of  females  successfully  fledging 
young  that  are  about  1  week  old  on  their  own. 

•  Sometimes  the  female  finds  a  new  mate— the  new 
male  may  or  may  not  help  feed  the  young  (if  he 
does,  probably  significantly  less  than  the  original 
male). 

Lost  Female: 

•  If  the  female  is  lost  during  egg  laying,  nothing 
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can  be  done  about  the  eggs.  If  the  male  finds  a 
new  mate,  and  she  chooses  the  same  box,  she  may 
remove  the  old  eggs  or  cover  them  with  nesting 
material  before  laying  her  own. 

If  the  female  is  lost  when  the  nestlings  are  very 
young  (unfeathered),  odds  are  not  too  good,  as 
the  male  does  not  brood  young  nestlings.  Even  if 
you  help  with  feeding,  the  babies  may  get  chilled 
and  die.  However,  I  have  seen  one  report  of  babies 
surviving  when  the  male  disappeared  just  two 
days  after  hatching. 

If  the  female  is  lost  when  the  nestlings  are  closer 
to  fledging  (at  least  older  than  7  days  old),  they 
may  make  it. 

If  the  male  finds  a  new  female,  she  may  be 
indifferent  to  existing  nestlings  or  kill  them,  or 
she  may  feed  them  (especially  if  they  are  not  too 
young  or  old). 


What  you  can  do  to  help: 


C 


Let  the  remaining  parent  raise  the  young. 
Nestlings  are  usually  better  off  with  their  natural 
parents.  Only  a  bird  can  properly  teach  their 
young  to  hunt  for  food  and  find  water,  sing,  and 
defend  themselves  from  the  dangers  of  the  natural 
world. 

Eggs:  You  can  NOT  incubate  abandoned  eggs. 

Do  NOT  remove  eggs  from  a  nest  unless  you  are 
100%  certain  they  have  been  abandoned.  Do  not 
"foster"  eggs  into  another  nest.  This  can  overload 
the  parents,  and  if  incubation  has  already  begun 
in  one  nest,  they  will  be  out  of  synch  for  hatching. 
Supplemental  feeding:  You  CAN  help  by  offering 
supplemental  food.  This  enables  the  parent 
to  spend  more  time  feeding,  brooding,  and 
protecting  the  young.  Most  bluebirds  have  to 
be  trained  to  come  to  a  feeder.  A  variety  of  food 
(berries,  mealworms,  suet  crumbles)  is  best  for 
nestling  health  and  development.  If  offering 
mealworms  (which  can  be  calcium  depleting), 
dust  with  calcium. 

Protect  from  House  Sparrow  attack:  If  you  have 
House  Sparrows  in  the  area,  you  can  always 
protect  eggs  and  young  by  putting  up  a  sparrow 
spooker. 

Monitor:  In  this  situation,  it  is  okay  to  check  on 
the  babies  once  a  day  to  make  sure  they  are  okay 
(monitor  VERY  carefully  after  day  13  to  avoid 
premature  fledging). 

Nest  change:  Fecal  sacs  may  pile  up  in  the  nest 
because  the  parent  is  focused  on  feeding.  If  it  gets 
bad,  you  can  do  a  nest  change. 


In  a  true  emergency— i.e.,  BOTH  parents  gone, 
or  one  parent  not  feeding  at  ALL  (e.g.,  for  more  N 
than  two  hours  of  daylight)  and  babies  are  cold 
and  listless  and  are  not  gaping  (not  to  be  confused  \ 
with  older  nestlings  which  hunker  down  when 
box  is  opened),  contact  a  wildlife  rehabber 
specializing  in  songbirds.  Nestlings  can  live 
24  hours  without  food,  after  that,  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Fostering:  If  you  are  a  monitor  with  many  boxes, 
and  have  another  nestbox  with  babies  of  almost 
or  just  the  same  age,  and  both  parents  are  dead 
or  only  the  male  remains  with  very  young 
nestlings  (no  feathers),  you  can  attempt  to  foster 
orphaned  nestlings  in  with  another  brood.  If  you 
don't  have  many  boxes,  call  another  bluebirder 
or  your  state/local  bluebirding  organization  to 
see  if  someone  else  can  help  foster.  This  places  a 
load  on  the  parents  of  the  other  brood  though,  so 
supplemental  feeding  is  a  good  idea. 

°  Do  not  put  bluebird  nestlings  in  the  box  of 
another  species,  as  dietary  needs,  care,  and 
fledging  ages  are  too  different.  See  info  on 
transporting  babies. 

°  Do  not  put  abandoned  eggs  into  the  nest  of 
another  bird  of  the  same  or  different  species. 

For  them  to  hatch  at  the  same  time  they  woul 
have  to  be  at  the  same  stage  (e.g.,  incubation 
had  not  begun  yet  in  both  nests,  or  incubation/ 
was  at  the  same  stage).  Also,  increasing  the 
clutch  size  puts  a  big  load  on  the  parents  whc( 
will  have  to  feed  the  young. 

Plug  up  the  box  after  fledging  for  a  couple  of  days 
if  a  widowed  female  does  not  pay  attention  to 
newly  fledged  young  and  only  seems  interested  in 
starting  a  new  brood  with  a  new  mate.  Fledglings 
depend  on  thir  parent(s)  for  food  for  30  days  after 
leaving  the  nest. 

Try  to  figure  out  what  happened  to  the  lost  parent: 
so  you  can  prevent  recurrence. 

Last  but  not  least,  recognize  that  you  can't  fix 
everything. 


Bet  Zimmerman  is  a  Certified  Environmental  Professional 
and  a  member  of  the  local  Conservation  Commission.  She 
maintains  an  educational  website  on  small  cavity  nesters  at 
www.sialis.org,  and  monitors  several  bluebird  trails  with 
about  80  boxes  in  northeastern  Connecticut. 
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.  BLUE  BIRD 

PRESENTATION 

MAYG"^"  @  10  A.M. 

HALIBUT  POINT  STATE  PARK 

Rockport,  MA 


Join  Lillian  Files 

at  the  visitor  center  for  a  slide  show 
and  discussion  about  the  Blue  Bird 


Sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  Halibut  Point  State  Park  & 
The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  &  Recreation 


Blue  Never  Fades:  The  View  from  1907 


^Editor's  note:  This  essay  by  William  L.  Finley  originally 
appeared  as  "Two  Studies  in  Blue"  in  the  Sept-Oct 
1907  issue  of  The  Condor,  published  by  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Society.  Mr.  Finley's  enthusiasm  and  his 
love  of  bluebirds  is  obvious,  even  after  102  years.  A  section 
on  the  Steller's  Jay  and  Western  Scrub-Jay  appeared 
after  the  opening  paragraph,  but  is  not  included  here;  the 
original  quirky  spelling  of  some  words  is  retained.  The 
"bluebird"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Finley,  who  was  writing  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  the  Western  Bluebird.] 

Blue  is  not  a  common  color  among  our  birds. 
There  are  many  more  clad  in  neutral  tints  of 
brown  and  gray  than  in  bright  blue.  But  a 
list  of  birds  could  not  be  complete  without  our  two 
commonest  studies  in  blue,  the  bluebird  and  the  blue 
jay.  In  all  our  woods  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
one  may  find  these  two,  one  gentle  and  friendly,  the 
other  bold,  boisterous  and  untrustful. 


Thruout  the  East  the  bluebird  is  known  as  the 
forerunner  of  spring.  The  bluebirds  are  the  first  to 
r^,''v.‘turn  and  they  bring  the  spring  with  them.  But  in  the 
*'®'West  where  the  winters  are  not  so  cold,  a  few  always 
stay  the  year  around.  They  fly  together  in  small  flocks 
during  the  day  and  sleep  together  at  night.  One 
evening  I  saw  four  huddled  in  one  of  my  bird-boxes. 
During  the  hard  days  of  rain  and  snow  they  were 
continually  together  and  returned  at  night  to  stay  in 
the  box.  I  think  they  were  partly  drawn  to  return  each 
day  by  the  food  I  put  out.  When  I  first  saw  them  in 
the  back  yard,  I  tossed  a  worm  out  of  the  window  and 
it  had  hardly  struck  the  ground  when  it  was  snapped 
up.  They  ate  half  a  cupful  of  worms. 

The  bluebird,  the  wren  and  swallow  have  taken 
remarkably  to  civilization.  They  formerly  built  in 
holes  in  old  trees  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  but 
now  they  prefer  a  house  in  the  back  yard.  In  one 
locality  near  my  home  we  used  to  find  the  bluebirds 
nesting  every  year  in  some  old  stumps.  Now  several 
residences  have  been  built  nearby  and  in  three  of  the 
yards  there  are  bird-boxes,  and  the  bluebirds  have 
abandoned  the  stumps  and  taken  to  modern  homes. 

A  bluebird  has  better  protection  in  a  back  yard  and  he 
^  knows  it.  Then  if  the  owners  like  him,  he  grows  fond 
'Whough  of  them  to  perch  on  the  hand,  and  he  pays 
rent  in  the  quality  of  his  song  and  by  ridding  trees  of 
harmful  worms. 

Altho  the  bluebird  often  lives  about  the  city,  I 
Bluebird 


associate  him  with 
country  life.  I  imagine 
he  likes  a  farm  home 
better  than  a  city  flat. 

I  have  a  friend  in  the 
country  who  has  bird- 
boxes  up  in  various 
places  about  his 
farm.  Most  of  them 
find  occupants  every 
year.  An  old  square 
box  that  is  set  in  the 
crotch  of  an  apple  tree 
is  ahead  in  the  record. 

The  box  was  put  up 
in  the  spring  of  1897 
and  was  taken  by  a 
pair  of  bluebirds.  It  is 

only  four  feet  from  the  ground  and  has  a  removable 
top  so  that  the  owner  may  readily  make  friends  with 
the  tenants.  When  I  opened  the  box  and  looked  in,  the 
mother  sat  quietly  on  her  eggs  and  was  tame  enough 
to  allow  us  to  stroke  her  feathers. 
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The  box  is  now  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  but 
it  is  famous  in  bluebird  history.  It  has  been  occupied 
every  year  since  it  was  put  up,  and  not  a  single  year 
has  there  been  less  than  two  broods  reared  and 
several  times  three.  The  record  year  was  in  1904  when 
the  bluebirds  had  two  families  of  seven  and  one  of 
five  birds,  and  succeeded  in  raising  them  all.  Seven  is 
a  large  family  for  bluebirds  and  it  is  more  remarkable 
that  there  should  have  been  seven  in  the  second 
brood  and  then  a  third  brood.  In  the  eight  years  there 
have  been  over  one  hundred  and  ten  young  bluebirds 
hatched  in  this  box  in  the  apple  tree.  One  would 
think  the  bird  world  would  soon  be  overcrowded 
with  bluebirds  about  the  farm.  There  seem  to  be 
no  more  bluebirds  there  than  eight  years  ago,  altho 
there  are  generally  two  or  three  other  broods  raised 
in  other  boxes  nearby.  It  all  goes  to  show  how  the 
bird  population  decreases  in  numbers.  The  new  birds 
of  each  year  take  the  place  of  the  numbers  that  die 
during  the  winter.  Birds  have  so  many  enemies  that 
we  know  not  of.  Many  die  of  disease,  many  starve  or 
die  of  cold,  and  many  are  killed  by  birds  of  prey  and 
animals  that  hunt  small  birds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  same 
pair  returns  each  year  to  the  box  in  the  tree,  or  how 
many  different  pairs  have  lived  there.  Sometimes  the 
same  pair  have  returned,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
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they  have  lived  longer  than  three  or  four  years.  If  one 
of  the  birds  died,  the  other  may  have  taken  another 
mate  and  returned  to  the  same  home. 

In  the  side  of  our  tank-house  we  bored  two  holes 
about  four  feet  apart  and  nailed  up  boxes  on  the 
inside.  One  of  these  was  soon  taken  by  a  bluebird. 

The  female  went  in  and  looked  the  box  thru  and  in 
a  moment  came  out  and  perched  on  the  wire  while 
the  male  took  a  look.  The  next  day  the  female  began 
carrying  straws.  She  had  a  devoted  husband,  but 
he  was  merely  an  attendant  when  it  came  to  work. 

He  watched  and  applauded,  but  he  didn't  know 
whether  his  wife  wanted  him  bothering  while  she  was 
building  to  suit  herself.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  he  were 
ornamental  without  being  useful.  But  after  watching 
awhile,  it  seemed  that  it  was  her  duty  to  build  and 
his  to  watch  and  encourage.  When  she  carried  in 
the  material  and  fixed  it,  she  popped  out  of  the  hole 
and  waited  while  he  went  in  to  look,  and  then  out 
he  would  come  with  words  of  praise  and  away  they 
would  fly  together. 

I  had  a  splendid  arrangement  to  watch  the  builders  at 
close  quarters.  I  could  go  in  the  tank-house  and  close 
the  door  and  then  in  the  darkness  I  could  look  thru 
a  crack  in  the  box,  and  with  my  eyes  less  than  a  foot 
away,  could  watch  every  movement  the  birds  made. 
While  the  mother  was  sitting  on  the  eggs,  she  became 
very  tame  and  we  often  reached  in  and  stroked  her 
feathers. 

When  the  young  birds  came,  I  watched  the  mother 
come  to  feed  and  brood  her  young.  The  father  was 
the  ever-watchful  admirer,  but  the  mother  was  all 
business  and  paid  no  attention  to  him  except  to  knock 
him  out  of  the  way  when  he  was  too  devoted.  The 
mother  always  brought  in  the  food,  and  the  father 
kept  staying  more  and  more  until  the  young  birds 
were  grown. 

One  day  while  I  was  watching,  the  mother  was 
feeding  the  youngsters  on  maggots  almost  entirely. 
She  would  be  gone  quite  a  while,  but  each  time  would 
return  with  a  large  moutful  which  she  fed  to  the 
young.  Occasionally  one  of  the  young  failed  to  get  all 
of  them  and  if  one  dropped,  the  mother  picked  it  up 
and  ate  it  herself. 

One  of  the  eggs  was  addled  and  did  not  hatch,  but 
the  mother  was  very  fond  of  it.  She  would  look  at  it 
almost  every  time  she  returned  and  would  turn  it 
over  and  then  hover  it  a  few  moments  as  if  she  were 
sure  it  contained  a  baby  bird. 


The  nest  was  lined  with  horsehair  and  once  when  the 
mother  fed  one  of  the  chicks,  the  food  caught  and  the 
little  bird  swallowed  the  hair  too,  but  both  ends  stuck 
out  of  his  mouth.  He  kept  shaking  his  head,  but  could^JJ  ) 
not  get  rid  of  it.  I  waited  to  see  if  the  mother  would 
assist  him,  but  she  didn't  seem  to  notice  his  trouble, 
so  I  had  to  reach  in  and  dislodge  the  hair.  Otherwise  I 
am  afraid  it  would  have  fared  hard  with  the  chick. 

These  bluebirds  had  five  young  in  their  first  brood. 

When  the  first  youngsters  left  the  nest,  the  father 
became  more  attentive  and  helped  care  for  the 
little  ones  that  were  just  starting  out  in  the  world. 

They  all  stayed  about  the  yard  till  the  young  knew 
how  to  hunt  for  themselves.  Finally  three  of  them 
disappeared;  I  suppose  they  went  off  with  the  other 
bluebirds,  and  two  of  the  young  still  stayed  with  us. 

The  parents  themselves  seemed  to  disappear  for  a  few 
days  and  I  thought  they  had  left  for  good.  Then  one 
morning  I  saw  the  mother  enter  the  house  again  and 
the  father  was  there  too,  perched  on  the  wire.  He  was 
more  attentive  then  formerly.  The  next  day  I  found 
a  fresh  egg  in  the  nest.  They  had  returned  to  raise  a 
new  family. 

There  were  only  three  eggs  in  the  second  setting, 
and  all  hatched.  The  two  young  birds  of  the  first 
brood  followed  the  father  about  while  the  mother 
was  sitting.  Then  when  the  mother  began  feeding  her 
second  family,  I  made  some  interesting  observations. 

Her  older  children  began  following  her  about  to  hunt 
food,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  one  of  them  bring 
some  worms  and  after  the  mother  fed,  the  young 
bluebird  went  into  the  box  and  fed  her  small  brothers 
and  sisters.  After  that  I  watched  closely  and  often  saw 
the  birds  of  the  first  brood  feed  the  little  ones  of  the 
second  brood.  Perhaps  the  two  birds  of  the  first  brood 
were  girls  and  took  readily  to  housework.  They  may 
have  been  learning  for  the  next  season  when  they 
themselves  expected  to  have  homes. 

One  of  the  young  birds  was  very  enthusiastic  in 
helping  her  mother.  Several  times  when  the  latter 
brought  food,  the  young  bird  flew  at  her  and  tried  to 
take  the  morsel  she  had  in  her  mouth,  as  if  saying: 

"Let  me  feed  the  children."  And  twice  I  saw  the 
mother  yield  and  let  her  older  child  feed  the  younger 
ones.  It  was  a  very  pretty  bit  of  bird  life  to  watch  these 
bluebirds.  We  were  anxious  to  get  a  photograph  of  the 
mother  and  the  young  bird  helping  her.  We  tried  by  ^ 
getting  on  top  of  the  house  and  focusing  the  camera 
on  the  wire  where  the  birds  often  alighted.  We  finally 
got  one  view  of  the  two  as  the  young  bird  was  just  in 
the  act  of  jumping  for  the  worm  the  mother  held. 
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Dea^r  L/K/an, 

/ /ndn  h  j^ou'^orleti /'nj 
IAJ6.  {c^  6tue6/rcLs  atj^o6{/^ 

I prfnhd-  some  pfc  tares 
for  you.  -ihori  X  fooX  ito-t  cLaj/. 

5  inter 

nei/fn 


"Some  days  I'm  sure  wJaScJa  llias  cliaiaged  my  J*fe  more,  tJie  pcopJe  ©*■  the  lairds. 
I'YC  made  some  of  my  very  l!>est  friends  iJianlks  to  feSweblrds.  Some  of  my  most  clier- 
jsJied  experiences  arc  witli  people  Jaelpmg  birds  or  witfi  people  whose  lives  have 

been  tonctied  by  the  birds." 

-lUarlcne  SllSIck,  bird  bander.  2®©5 


'Klneblrds  have  taught  me  a  few  things.  First,  the  more  yon  think  yon  know,  the 
more  yon  have  to  learn.  Second,  never  say  never  because  they  wlh  fool  yon  every 
I  time’  Third,  they  have  tanght  me  to  stop  sweating  details  In  my  life  and  learn  to^ 
enjoy  the  simple  things.  There  are  things  far  greater  than  ©nrselves  ont  there,  going 

on  unnoticed  right  before  our  eyes", 

1  -Malinda  Matsnko,  blnebirder,  2®©5 

"...the  people  who  are  Interested  In  helping  bluebirds  even  with  just  one  nestbox  In 
their  yards  are  PEA'li-T  special  human  beings.  People  who  are  willing  to  spend  the 
raoucy  «!■  take  the  time  t®  buiW  §o®«l  ncstSuoxcs,  install  ra®uirtii.g  poles,  guards  and 
thcira  take  the  time  t®  m®ijlt®r  and  learn  even  more  ab®ut  the  llycs  of  these  birds 
are  EATPA  special  human  beings." 

-heath  hridler,  Blueblrd_L.  2®©b 

"©f  those  people  who  show  some  Interest  In  Bluebirds,  very  few  are  willing  to  Invest 
much  of  their  tame  and  effort.  And  as  we  Bluebarders  know  all^to©  well,  a  half¬ 
hearted  effort  Is  probably  more  harmfnl  than  no  effort  at  all. 

-Bruce  Burdett,  Blueblrd_E,  2®®® 


Differences  in  Behavior  and  Nests  Between  Bluebirds 


Bet  Zimmerman 

Bluebirds 

•  Very  tolerant  of  monitoring 

•  Female  builds  nest  and  incubates 

•  Nest  does  not  have  layers  (e.g.,  like  chickadee) 

•  Both  parents  remove  fecal  sacs  right  up  to  fledging  (unless  widowed/too  busy) 

•  Male  often  perches  on  box 

•  Incubation  may  begin  on  last  or  next  to  last  egg 

Ash-throated 

Flycatcher 

•  Nest  gets  filthy 

•  Adult  may  "explode"  out  of  the  nestbox  when  monitor  approaches 

•  Often  nests  in  weird  places,  not  often  in  a  box 

Carolina  Wren 

•  May  use  snakeskin  in  nest 

•  Male  may  build  dummy  nests 

Black-capped 

Chickadee 

•  Very  secretive  during  nestbuilding  and  egg  laying— do  not  perch  on  box  roof 

•  Pull  a  "blanket"  of  fur/hair  over  eggs  when  leaving  nests 

•  Eggs  are  very  fragile 

•  Have  a  hard  time  defending  nest 

•  Unlikely  to  return  to  the  site  of  a  failed  nesting 

•  Can  excavate  their  own  nest  cavity 

•  May  prefer  nestboxes  with  some  sawdust/wood  chips  in  the  bottom  that  they  can  then 
"excavate" 

•  Generally  only  have  one  brood,  often  laying  6-8  eggs 

•  Do  not  migrate 

Carolina 

Chickadee 

•  Can  excavate  their  own  nest  cavity 

•  May  start  excavation  or  nestbuilding  in  several  locations  before  chosing  one 

•  Do  not  seem  to  prefer  boxes  with  sawdust  in  them  (which  they  can  "excavate") 

•  Pull  a  "blanket"  of  fur/hair  over  eggs  when  leaving  nests 

Downy 

Woodpecker 

•Not  known  to  use  nestboxes  for  nesting,  but  will  roost  in  a  box 

•  Excavate  a  new  cavity  for  each  nest 

•  Both  male  and  female  develop  a  brood  patch,  both  incubate,  only  males  incubate  at 
night 

•  Males  are  primarily  responsible  for  removing  fecal  sacs.  Nestlings  may  only  defecate 
after  being  fed  3-4  times. 

•  Incubation  time  is  short  (12  days),  but  they  don't  fledge  for  20-25  days  after  hatching 

European 

Starling 

•  Uses  green  vegetation  in  nest 

•  Can  build  nest  in  1-3  days 

•  Fecal  sacs  pile  up,  fouling  nest 

•  Incubation  begins  with  the  next  or  next  to  last  (penultimate)  egg 

•  Both  sexes  develop  an  incubation  patch 

•  15-33%  of  nests  are  parasitized  by  other  starlings 

Great  Crested 
Flycatcher 

•  Very  secretive  during  nesting 

•  May  prefer  nest  sites  very  high  up  (up  to  70  ft.  off  ground) 

•  Both  male  and  female  build  nest 

•  May  use  snakeskin  in  nest 

•  Female  may  hiss  and  strike  (snake-like)  when  the  nestbox  is  opened  during  incubation 

•  Tend  to  nest  in  same  site  every  year 

•  One  brood  per  year 

•  After  fledging,  young  may  only  stay  in  area  3-4  days 

Bluebird 
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House  Finch 

•  Fecal  sacs  accumulate  on  rim  of  nest 

•  Do  not  migrate? 

House  Sparrow 

•  Can  build  a  (bulky)  nest  very  quickly  (a  couple  of  days) 

•  Tend  to  use  trash  (cigarette  butts  etc.)  and  many  feathers  in  nest  cup 

•  Nests  very  close  to  others  of  its  species 

•  Do  not  tolerate  sparrow  spooker,  avoid  boxes  with  fishing  line  on  them,  may  not  prefer 
Gilberston  nestbox 

•  Male  also  incubates 

•  Do  not  migrate 

•  Frequently  attack  nests  (eggs,  young  adults)  of  other  species 

House  Wren 

•  Male  builds  dummy  nests 

•  Entirely  removes  prior  nests  and  nests  of  other  birds 

•  Frequently  remove  nests,  eggs  and  very  young  nestlings  from  nests  of  other  species 

Nuthatch 

•  Seem  to  prefer  a  box  under/on  a  tree 

•  May  prefer  a  box  with  a  chalet  roof? 

•  May  remain  in  box  (up  near  roof)  even  after  tapping/calling  during  monitoring 

•  During  laying  may  cover  eggs  with  feathers/fur 

•  Lay  5-10  eggs  (typically  7-8) 

•  Pygmy  Nuthatch  may  use  snakeskin  in  nest 

•  White-breasted  Nuthatch  nestlings  do  not  fledge  until  up  to  24  days 

•  Do  not  migrate? 

Prothonotary 

Warbler 

•  May  nest  in  weird  locations,  generally  over  or  near  running  water 

•  May  be  sensitive  to  human  disturbance  around  the  nest  site 

•  Young  can  swim 

Titmouse 

•  Seem  to  prefer  a  box  mounted  on  a  tree  or  under  tree  canopy 

•  Secretive  during  nestbuilding  and  egg  laying— do  not  perch  on  box 

•  May  use  snakeskin  in  nest 

•  May  hiss  like  a  snake  and  strike  wall  during  monitoring 

•  May  abandon  nest  if  disturbed,  especially  during  construction 

•  Juniper  Titmouse  young  tumble  to  ground  when  fledging,  fledge  all  at  once 

•  Do  not  migrate? 

•  Fewer  blowflies? 

Tree  Swallow 

•  Will  nest  within  25  ft.  of  another  pair  of  Tree  Swallows  (colonial) 

•  Take  a  very  long  time  (2-4  weeks)  to  build  a  nest,  with  lots  of  (typically  white)  feathers 
recurved  over  eggs,  feathers  may  introduce  lots  of  mites  into  nest 

•  Egg  laying  often  in  synch  (within  7-10  days)  with  neighboring  Tree  Swallows 

•  Usually  only  have  one  brood 

•  Stop  removing  fecal  sacs  about  a  week  before  fledging  so  nest  gets  filthy 

•  Tend  to  dive  bomb  monitors  more 

•  Adults  may  refuse  to  budge  when  nestbox  is  monitored 

•  Often  have  head  poking  out  of  hole  during  incubation  and  brooding 

•  Older  young  may  "hog"  the  hole  to  get  more  food 

•  Usually  stay  in  box  18-22  days 

•  Young  can  feed  themselves  as  soon  as  they  fledge 

•  Young  may  occasionally  go  back  in  box  to  be  fed  by  own  parents/others 

Violet-green 

Swallow 

•  May  nest  in  colonies  of  up  to  25  pairs 

•  Eggs  may  hatch  over  2-5  days 

•  Young  dependent  on  parents  after  leaving  nest  for  unknown  period 

•  Parents  stop  removing  fecal  sacs  after  eyes  open 

•  Fledging  may  occur  over  a  period  of  days,  young  may  return  to  the  nest  over  the  next 
few  days? 

Bet  Zimmerman  maintains  the  very  popular  bluebird  website  www.sialis.com, /rom  zvhich  this  table  is  modified.  She 
is  a  life  member  of  NABS  and  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  First  Bluebird  of  Spring 


A  wintry  blast  (  could  it  be  the  last? ) 
enshrouds  the  land  in  greys  - 
Still,  I  walk  my  path,  despite  the  wrath 
of  March’s  dwindling  days. 

Such  a  fleeting  thing,  this  early  Spring  - 
I  fear  my  hopes  will  fail 
for  sunny  days,  with  warming  rays, 
along  my  well-worn  trail. 

But  then  my  eyes,  to  my  surprise 
detect  a  brighter  hue... 

1  glance  to  see,  in  yonder  tree. 

My  welcome  friend  so  blue! 

I’ve  waited  long  to  hear  your  song- 
You  lift  my  spirits  high! 

And  now  I  know,  tho’  north  winds  blow, 

that  Spring,  at  last,  is  nigh! 


KEEPING  CATS  INDOORS  ISN'T  JUST  FOR  THE  BIRDS 


6  Reasons  People  Fail  to  Attract 
or  be  Successful  with  Bluebirds 

1.  improper  Housing. 

Each  year  hundreds  of 
birdhouses  are  manufac¬ 
tured  with  the  name 
“bluebird”  on  them. 

These  boxes  range  in 
quality  from  excellent  to 
unacceptable.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  nestbox  says 
“bluebird”  on  it  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  appropriate  home.  In 
fact  some  so  called  blue¬ 
bird  boxes  may  actually 
be  harmful.  BBRP  has 
approved  of  the 
Gilbertson  PVC,  Gil- 
wood,  Peterson,  Troyer, 
and  NABS  nestboxes. 
These  nestboxes  have 
been  tried  and  tested  by 
bluebirders  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  For  the 
sake  of  the  bluebird, 
stick  with  what  works. 

2.  Boxes  placed  in  im¬ 
proper  habitat.  While  it 
may  be  possible  to  at¬ 
tract  and  successfully 
raise  bluebirds  within 
metropolitan  areas,  the 
bluebird  is  generally  a 
bird  of  the  open  country. 
Typical  bluebird  habitat 
is  open  area  such  as 
pastures,  parks,  and  golf 
courses  with  scattered 
trees,  power  lines,  and 
fence  lines.  Bluebirds 
need  perching  locations 
from  which  to  find  insects 
in  low  cut  grass.  Metro¬ 
politan  areas  are  more 
conducive  to  house 
wrens  and  chickadees 
than  bluebirds.  Competi¬ 


tion  from  house  sparrows 
is  also  more  intense  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

House  wrens  may  destroy 
bluebird  eggs  if  boxes  are 
placed  within  300  feet  of 
heavy  tree  coverage  or 
dense  brush.  Bluebirds 
“can”  be  raised  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  but  only  by 
those  who  are  willing  to 
be  extremely  diligent  with 
their  trail  monitoring. 

3.  Improper  box  mounting 
or  installation.  For 
safety  reasons.  Bluebird 
nest  boxes  must  never  be 
mounted  to  a  tree,  wood 
fence  post,  or  power  line 
post.  BBRP  recommends 
the  use  of  smooth  metal 
poles  (conduit/rebar  sys¬ 
tem)  which  are  properly 
sanded,  waxed,  and  pol¬ 
ished.  T-style  fence 
posts  may  be  acceptable 
if  an  appropriate  baffle  is 
used  to  deter  predators.  - 
Failure  to  use  a  proper 
pole  places  the  bluebird 
eggs,  chicks,  and  nesting 
adult  birds  in  danger. 

4.  Too  many  boxes.  Blue¬ 
birds  are  territorial  and  will 
not  nest  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  It  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  recommended 
that  bluebird  nest  boxes 
be  spaced  a  minimum  of 
300  feet  apart.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  now  showing  that 
this  spacing  may  not  be 
sufficient  and  that  occu¬ 
pancy  rates  rise  as  spac¬ 
ing  increases  to  500-1000 
feet  between  nesting 
sites.  Too  many  boxes 
also  provide  nesting  op- 
portunities  for  competing 


species  and  allow  them 
to  reproduce  in  larger 
numbers. 

5.  Failure  to  control  and 
deal  with  nestbox  com¬ 
petitors.  Competing 
species  such  as  house 
sparrows  take  over  next 
boxes  and  make  them 
unavailable  to  bluebirds. 
They  also  enter  nest¬ 
boxes  which  are  already 
occupied  by  bluebirds 
and  destroy  their  eggs 
and  chicks.  It  is  better  to 
not  put  up  a  box  at  all 
than  allow  it  to  become 
home  to  a  house  spar¬ 
row. 

6.  Failure  to  monitor.  A 

bluebird  trail  must  be 
monitored  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  entire 
nesting  season.  Monitor¬ 
ing  includes  opening  the 
box  to  check  and  record 
what’s  going  on  inside. 
Many  things  can  go 
wrong  inside  an  unmoni¬ 
tored  box.  Bluebirding 
can  bring  extreme  joy 
and  satisfaction  but  also 
requires  commitment. 
Anyone  who  cannot 
commit  to  consistent 
monitoring  should  refrain 
from  setting  up  a  blue¬ 
bird  nestbox. 


